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OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


The cover pictures the sanctuary of the First Universalt 
Church of Pasadena, California, all ready for the Christma 
Candlelight Service. At the foot of the altar there were laid la: 
year, and there will also be brought this year, gifts for need 
Europeans ministered to by the Universalist Service Committe 


Benjamin B. Hersey, minister of the Universalist Church 
the Divine Paternity, New York City, recently preached a sermo 
on Reason for Religion which made a point that we not only nee 
to say among ourselves but also to prospective new members. W 
are therefore glad to give our readers this excellent sermon. | 

Albert F. Ziegler says of his contribution, A Shepherd Go. 
to Bethlehem, “this could be called a variation on a theme 1 


Clarence R. Skinner.” It is a genuine tribute to Dean Skinn: 


that this essay is in fact Ziegler as well as Skinner. The spirit || 


the great teacher lives and grows in his students. 


j | 


Max A. Kapp, professor of church history at the Theolcy 
ical School at St. Lawrence University and Universalist ministe| 


is also a sensitive poet, truly universalist in spirit. We are me 


happy to give our readers his beautiful Christmas poem 
Imperishable Flame, a Christmas Candlelight Meditation. 


Sheldon Shepard, minister of the Hollywood Wiltshé 
Universalist Church in California, makes the point that " 
spirit of Christmas good will is Toward Men whatever the far 
new translations of the old story say. 


George N. Marshall, minister of the First Church 
Plymouth, the church of the Pilgrims, holds fellowship in bs 
the Universalist and Unitarian churches and he serves both 


tarians and Universalists in Plymouth, Massachusetts. 
Marshall’s story, Herod’s Soldiers, dramatizes a tragic aspec } 
the Christmas story that is all too real in our world. Heri} 


of “undesirable people” die of starvation and neglect. 
frankly hope the readers of this story will be moved to send 
Service Committee a Christmas gift for those in need. 
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How Christmas Came 
to Universalists in 1949 


HE GREATEST news to reach Universalist 
people in this generation went to every Univer- 
jist minister and board chairman last month. It 
as the request to sponsor one family of displaced 
ersons or one individual DP. At the Rochester 
eetings, it was voted by delegates of local Univer- 
list churches, “that a vigorous effort be made by 
| Universalist churches during the coming year to 
onsor at least one DP family or displaced person 
| their respective communities, thereby assuming our 
roportionate share of responsibility along with the 
her established churches in America.” 

Let’s forget that last phrase. Comparisons are 
dious anyhow, and very few of the Protestant 
hurches of this country have yet met their respon- 
bility in this matter. And it matters not to us what 
hers do. It matters a very great deal what we do; 
e who weekly chant, ‘“‘We avow our faith in, God as 
ternal and All conquering Love, the spiritual lead- 
ship of Jesus, the supreme worth of every human 
ersonality ...” In this concrete situation of tragic 
umari need, we hold the power of life and death in 
ur hands. If we fail to do our full job, no looking 
round to see what others do, or do not do, will help 
ne iota, our miserable condition of hypocrisy and 
ritual deadness. 

But we will not fail. Universalists are committed to 
stive concern for human welfare. Worthy people, 
len, women, and children, are today as homeless and 
nwanted as one born in a manger twenty centuries 
yO. They look to us for help. Ours is the power 
) give several hundreds of these folk the greatest 
hristmas present we will or ever can give, a gift 
eater than gold, sweeter than frankincense, more 
saling than myrrh; the very gift of life itself. 
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Let’s all do it. Let every church act and act now. 
Next Christmas, it will be too late. 

Hold a special church family parish meeting with- 
out delay. “What! In the midst of the busy Christmas 
season. Why not wait until after the holidays?” Why 
wait? There is a time and a place for this meeting 
without making one extra engagement for anyone. It 
is Sunday morning at the regular hour of worship. In 
our mind’s eye, we see great churches like Lynn, 
Massachusetts, with its great preacher Rose, and littler 
churches like Canton, New York, with its equally great 
preacher Bruner, giving up the sermon period on an 
Advent Sunday to discuss and plan bringing a DP 
family to this country. And we can see other Univer- 
salist churches, north and south, east and west, holding 
these special family parish meetings as part of their 
regular worship program. In that great service, the 
church school children would be present, of course; 
the youth fellowship would be there, the men’s club 
would be on hand in a body. The proposition would 
be, we mean will be, presented. The men will agree 
to underwrite a job for the bread winner. (Trans- 
portation is paid by I.R.O.). The women will plan 
for clothes and other necessaries for the new home 
that is to be set up in their parish. The children will 
plan what they can do for the children in that family. 
The young people will anticipate the needs of those 
of their age group. All the age groups and interest 
groups of the church will be united in a ministry of 
compassion and good will. 

The chairman of the Board of Trustees will write 
to our Service Committee at 16 Beacon Street and 
say, ‘“‘We met and discussed and voted and planned, 
Send us the assurance papers for our DP family and 
we will sign them and send them back at once.” Six 
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months later, the family will arrive, a group of people 
whose hearts will be filled with joy and hope and 
undying gratitude because Universalists cared enough 
to lift them into life. 

Like all great choices, this is purely voluntary. We 
don’t have to bring a single displaced person to our 
land or to our community. We can let the DPs die 
in Europe as best they may, and as they surely shall, 
if they have to stay on in that vast bleak prison con- 
tinent where there is no spot they can ever call home. 
We can abandon them to despair and slow death or 
we can lift them into life and hope and joy. 

“We avow our faith in. . . the supreme worth 
of every human personality.” “I was an hungered, 
and ye gave me meat: I was thirsty, and ye gave me 
drink: I was a stranger and ye took me in. . . Lord, 
when saw we an hungered and fed thee? or thirsty, 
and gave thee drink? when saw we thee a stranger, 
and took thee in . . . Inasmuch as ye have done it 
unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye have 
done it unto me.” 

If every Universalist church offers the gift of life to 
a displaced family of Europe this Christmas season, 
something inexpressibly precious will happen to us all. 
Not only will we know the joy of fellowship with 
those who so greatly need our help, our descendants 
will cherish forever the undying story of how Christ- 
mas really came to Universalists in 1949. 


ON UNION WITH UNITARIANS 


ie SPITE of accurate press releases, the press re- 
ports on the action of the General Assembly at 
Rochester on the report of the Committee on Church 
Union was most inaccurately publicized in the daily 
press. ‘The Assembly did not vote “to merge” with 
the Unitarians. Neither did it vote for “union” with 
Unitarians as several papers reported. 

The General Assembly at Rochester, on recom- 
mendation of the Universalist Committee on the Study 
of Church Union which had acted jointly with a like 
Unitarian Committee, voted to submit to our churches 
for their vote the question of whether or not they ‘“‘wish 
to study and consider the possibilities of federal union” 
of the two denominational organizations. 

The joint commission in its deliberations “‘saw no 
insurmountable obstacles to union” although it did 
recognize frankly real obstacles to union. The ad- 
vantages of federal union of these two liberal church 
fellowships seemed greater to the joint commission 
than did the obstacles. 

The joint committee therefore decided to put the 
matter of going ahead with plans for union squarely 
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spiritual deadness. 

But we will not fail. Universalists are committed 
active concern for human welfare. Worthy peopl 
men, women, and children, are today as homeless ar 
unwanted as one born in a manger twenty centuri 
ago. They look to us for help. Ours is the pow 
to give several hundreds of these folk the greate 
Christmas present we will or ever can give, a g 
greater than gold, sweeter than frankincense, mo 
healing than myrrh; the very gift of life itself. | 
up to the local churches of both denominations. Th 
is now being done by both Unitarians and Unive 
salists. Each of our churches has received an offic 
ballot together with explanatory material. 

This is the most honest and democratic procedu 
possible in approaching closer relations between ti 
two churches. It is therefore highly important tk 
every Universalist parish consider this question fu 
and vote on it well in advance of the closing of 
polls at midnight, June 30, 1950. 


THANK YOU, DANA 


W* HOPE that Universalist folk generally appé 
ciate the very fine work done by the R: 
Dana Klotzle as chairman of the publicity commiti 
for the Rochester Assembly. Mr. Klotzle’s effaj 
brought us daily stories in the press and over 1 
radio. We also had special feature radio publiai 
through interviews with Dr. Ulrich. The regu 
wire services carried news back to the home papers} 
the towns from which delegates came. All of t 
required special preparation beforehand. Moreo 

it meant an intensive kind of slavery for Klo 

all during the sessions. We know this for we us 
in our younger and sprier days, to do this same jj 
not half as well as it is now done. 

So for all Universalists; thank you Dana. 


THE SCRATCH PAD | 


Siders of sponsoring DPs, the Canton, 
York Universalist Church has already not 
sponsored one family, but has also settled the familf 
the village of Canton. The Church of Our Fat 
(Universalist-Unitarian) has sponsored five | 
families. 


| 
| 


% * * * | 
The Activity Phase of the School Program, b 
Angus H. MacLean is an excellent monograpk 
cently brought out by the Department of Educa 
of the Universalist Church. Written in character 
pithy, MacLean manner, this essay is not only pri 
cal and useful; it is positively exciting reading. — 
THE CHRISTIAN LEuB 


| 
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eason for Religion 


njamin B. Hersey 


en I was a child I spake as a child, I understood as a child, I 
ught as a child; but when I became a man I put away childish 


1gs. I Cor. 13:11. 


ITH these words, the apostle Paul describes his 
emergence from Judaism to Christianity; from 
observance of the letter of the ancient law, to 
ence to the higher law of love. This verse is his 
iption of his growth in religious thoughts and con- 
When he had come to an understanding of 
teaching that the law of love transcended the 
nt code, encompassing its separate provisions in 
lusiveness, it was as if he had emerged from the 
tions and restrictions of childhood into the free- 
of adult life. 
a child he had been subject to the specific direc- 
of his parents and elders. Few decisions in mat- 
f importance were his own. Other people were 
asible for him and, for the most part, directed 
oughts and actions. He had believed in the om- 
nce and the omnipotence of those who directed 
ind had felt his own inadequacy to cope with the 
ms of the world about him. If he felt that his 
m was restrained, he found compensation in that 
of security which grew out of unquestioning trust 
knowledge and wisdom of his elders. 
he grew older, there came to him a greater meas- 
freedom, until in full manhood he found him- 
pable of making his own decisions, and ready to 
responsibility for himself. How different life 
red to the man full grown! Many of the things 
were of great importance in childhood became 
ficant in the life of the mature man. The 
, the understandings, the thoughts of the child 
ut away, and the responsibilities of manhood 
ssumed. If responsibilities laid a burden upon 
wn man, he found a reward in his sense of free- 
nd in his confidence in himself and his own 
S. 
ough his belief in the omniscience and the omni- 
> of his elders necessarily had to be revised, 
of their teaching remained to form the founda- 
his own knowledge and wisdom. However 
ular the differences between sons and their 
May seem to appear, it is always true that the 
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great bulk of knowledge and wisdom of any generation 
is the result of the accumulation of past generations. 

For Paul, the difference between childhood and 
manhood was not so much a departure from the 
youthful learning of basic concepts, as it was a new 
appreciation of the significance of traditional teach- 
ing. That which the unquestioning mind of a child 
had formerly accepted upon the authority of his elders 
found acceptance in the reasoning of a mature mind. 
In the screening process most things would gain 
acceptance, but a few things would be rejected. In 
the light of new knowledge, new ideas and new con- 
cepts would take the place of the old. 

So runs the course of human life. The children 
grow to maturity and, in growing, make experiments 
and find new knowledge and new truth. Sometimes 
tradition is strengthened by new discoveries, some- 
times it is entirely destroyed. That, which was formerly 
meaningless takes on meaning and gains significance 
because it becomes a part of the experience of the in- 
dividual who finds it. There is a sense of being “‘grown 
up’’—a sense of freedom, a sense of reason, and a sense 
of responsibility for one’s self{—which goes beyond the 
old sense of security based upon dependence on others. 
There is a glorious sense of personal fulfillment in the 
reasoned acceptance or rejection of the thoughts, the 
concepts, the dogmas and doctrines which are pre- 
sented. 

It is not to be wondered at that Paul likened his dis- 
covery of Christianity and its teaching to the passing 
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from childhood into manhood. To him, it was as 
though he had been looking upon the reflected image 
of reality “in a glass, darkly,” and had suddenly turned 
to look upon it in the full light of day. Though the 
law in its greater part might be good and acceptable 
unto men, in its literal interpretation, it left much to be 
desired. There was that which went beyond the law, 
that which was greater than the law, in the recognition 
of love as the guiding principle of the universe, and as 
the supreme law of human relations. 

This is the gist of Paul’s ethical teaching: love 
places man above the law, makes him greater than the 
law; for he who loves his fellow men does not need 
the specific direction of the law to make him do that 
which is right, but of his own volition, he will do more 
than the law requires; he works for the interest of his 
fellows, not because of the compulsion of the law, but 
because of his own desire. This was Paul’s under- 
standing of the teaching of Jesus, who said that the 
first and second commandments were to love God 
and man. 

Personally, I believe that such is still the undergird- 
ing of the whole Christian structure. All else all the 
teaching of the churches, is, or should be, directed 
toward an understanding and an implementation of 


this basic element of Christianity. 
As I have listened to sermons and have read books 


and articles recently published, I have been impressed 
with the wide divergence of thought among religious 
writers and preachers of the present day. I am par- 
ticularly conscious of two very definite trends in the re- 
ligious world of our time. In their extreme manifesta- 
tions, these trends are the antithesis of each other. 

At one extreme, there are those who are calling for 
a return to the orthodoxy and authoritarianism of old, 
and at the other, there are those who shout to declare 
that all of the tradition of the past is outmoded and 
must be rejected. One group interprets religion as 
being identified with ancient doctrine and dogma and 
an unquestioning acceptance of the authority of the 
church; while the other looks upon it as a collection 
of the outworn and outmoded beliefs and superstitions 
of a dead and decadent past. Both extremes agree on 
one point, which is that the liberal viewpoint in relig- 
ion, as we Universalists understand it, is no longer 
tenable in the light of modern developments. 

Both agree that there is no possible place for reason 
in connection with religion. The one declares that re- 
ligion is a matter of faith, and faith only, and that its 
dictates must be accepted as laid down in the doctrine 
and the dogmas of the church, whether or not they ap- 
pear to be reasonable. The other declares that reason 
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negates all religion in the traditional sense, for be 
and faith arrived at independent of the reasoning pr 
ess, or even beyond the reasoning process, are mi 
speculation and have no place in the reasoning mij 

On the one hand, it would be very difficult to f 
an individual, whatever declarations he might ma 
who would not at least find logical reasons for belij 
ing as he does. No matter how great his depende; 
upon authoritarian teaching for his faith might be, 
would still have a reason for accepting the authen 


So we find it to be practically impossible to escape 
son entirely, even in the most literal acceptance; 


dogma. 

On the other hand, it would be just as difficult 
find an entirely reasonable being. As Bertrand R 
sell has pointed out, even the most exacting of scien: 
mathematics, must ultimately depend upon a gr 
of assumptions or postulates which are not accept 
because men can give reasons why they are true, | 
because they seem to be true and self-evident. | 

There is no person, however much he may pa 
himself upon his reasoning powers, who lives by # 
son alone. All of us make some assumptions; all 0: 
have some prejudices, based not upon reason, | 
upon feeling and emotion. No one lives who does | 
live by faith if he plans for so much as the mom 
ahead. In all human existence we find neither 
faith nor pure reason, alone and apart from each ot] 
There is a definite relationship between them in e 
department of life. Whether we are aware of it 
not, we are using both every moment of our wa 
lives. 

From both those who seek to return to the acc} 
ance of orthodoxy, and those who would free t 
selves from all religious tradition, comes the asse 
that liberalism in religion is dead. Both declare 
there is no place for that type of religion which s 
to combine faith and reason in an acceptable f 
They say that it must be the one or the other; it 
not be both. Man must declare himself either as| 
who accepts the authority of the church, or as one | 
is an agnostic or an atheist. | 

It seems to be the consensus of opinion among m 
of the leading preachers and writers of our day 
one must accept Christ wholly, including those do 
regarding his nature and being formulated by 
church fathers, or reject him entirely. One mus 
lieve the explanations of those who formulated 
creeds, or dismiss the thought that Jesus could or. 
can influence the life of our world and society. | 

As a Universalist, I am proud of my Christian 
age. I am proud of the great tradition of the Chrisi 
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ch. I confess my belief in God as Jesus revealed 
; in his love, in his goodness, in his care for his 
ren. As a Universalist, I freely acknowledge ‘my 
btedness to the past as the source of most of my 
"ledge, and by far the greater portion of the faith 
I have. 
sa Universalist, I look to Jesus of Nazareth as the 
or and finisher of my faith, and believe that he 
supreme among men as one who revealed the na- 
and the will of God. I believe in the universal 
erhood of God and in the universal brotherhood of 
, and I believe that love of God and man is the 
eme dutv of the Christian. 
o far, 1 am dependent upon tradition. I did not 
over these things, nor did I formulate the state- 
t of them. Long before I. was born these were a 
of the Christian tradition into which I came. 
se are things which are a part of my boyhood 
ning, taught by my elders; my parents, my teachers 
my friends. These are things which I accepted 
n the authority of those who taught them long be- 
they had any meaning or significance for me. 
en I was a child, I learned them as a child, I un- 
tood them as a child, I repeated them as a child. 
y were a part of my heritage. To such an extent, 
n a traditionalist, acknowledging my dependence 
n the great Christian leaders from Jesus of Nazar- 
to Frederick W. Perkins, who formulated our Uni- 
alist avowal of faith. 
ut not for one moment, as a Universalist, do I 
ye my right and privilege to approach the whole 
ect of religion with such reasoning powers as I 
ess, based upon such knowledge as is available to 


s a child, I was cared for and protected. I was di- 
sd and guided in my thoughts and actions in a way 
seemed best to my elders. My childhood was 
py and secure, for the greater part, and for this I 
grateful. 
[ore and more, in the process of becoming a man, 
und that I must reason for myself. Some of my 
hts and actions did not meet with the approval 
ny elders. Sometimes they believed that I was 
hing out beyond my powers; and sometimes they 
: right, and I was wrong. Many things I learned 
xperience which I could have learned more easily 
eeding the counsel of my parents and friends of 
e mature years. However, as a young woman of 
teen once wrote to herself in a letter to be opened 
nother eighteen years, “Growing up is a painful, 
Idering experience.” And truly it is! So many 
tues open before us; so many fields of exploration 
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beckon; so many thoughts rush in upon us in those 
years, that it seems we shall never settle down and sta- 
bilize our lives, or bring order into our thoughts. 

Gradually, one orients his thinking, sifts the con- 
flicting emotions, and sets the basic pattern of his life 
in order. He has become an adult. Modern psychol- 
ogy tells us that it is possible for one to become an adult 
in some areas of life, while remaining a child in others. 
One may put away his toys or her dolls, and yet remain 
a child in many things. If you have ever lived in a 
small town or city you know, even as I do, of the num- 
bers of young people, men and women, single and 
married, who leave to build their lives in another part 
of the world. Sometimes they are successful, and re- 
turn to their home towns only for occasional visits. 
Sometimes, after a few months, or a year or two, they 
come back to the familiar town to stay. They did not 
like the new place. They did not adjust to it. They 
rebelled against it. 

In most instances, the cause of failure was not a lack 
of intelligence, or of knowledge, or judgment or edu- 
cation; but simply a sense of insecurity in a new and 
unfamiliar environment. In some of life’s areas they 
had become men and women, but in one important 
area they had not put away childish things. They were 
still dependent upon their parents, or at least upon 
familiar surroundings, for a sense of security. 

In the field of religion, it is not uncommon for young 
people to declare their complete independence of the 
traditional teachings of their childhood. In the proc- 
ess of growing up, doubts and questionings have arisen 
in their minds; there comes a momentary sense of glor- 
ious freedom from all the restraints and restrictions of 
the religion which they have been taught. They de- 
clare to themselves that they will never be in bondage 
again. In the first flush of their rebellion, they re- 
nounce the church and all that it stands for, and de- 
clare that they will live without religion. 

In the beginning, it is all quite heroic; but life has its 
exacting demands, and he who attempts to meet it 
without faith finds it difficult, and even hopeless. 
Sometimes such people are driven to a desperate de- 
fiance of the world about them. They try to build a 
philosophy without faith, but usually it is a bitter and 
a hopeless one. Sometimes they are driven back to 
the security of their childhood faith, accepting all 
things upon the authority of the priest or the church. 
To believe is enough, wHether it be reasonable or not. 
They recite the ancient shibboleth that reason has no 
place in religion. 

As a Universalist, I assert my belief that neither a 
blind acceptance of a traditional form of religion, nor 
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a rejection of all faith is the necessary attitude in the 
world of to-day. Asa Universalist, I believe that there 
is a place for reason in religion, and that when a man 
neglects to use his reason to examine the tenets, the 
creeds, the doctrines, the beliefs and the claims of any 
form of religion, he has not put away childish things, 
whether he be a believer or an atheist. 

As a Universalist, I avow my right to doubt, and 
even to reject, those things which do not seem reason- 
able to me, whether they be given upon the authority 
of the Bible, the priest, or the church. As a Univer- 
salist, I am not bound to a literal acceptance of all the 
ancient concepts and beliefs, nor am I required to de- 
clare my acceptance of them to become or remain.a 
member of the Universalist Church. As a Univer- 
salist, I am not dependent upon any theory or dogma 
about the nature of Jesus, before I recognize the worth 
of his life and teaching. Neither must I declare that 
I believe that all of the writings contained in the Holy 
Bible are the word of God, given by God himself, or 
without error in recording or translation. 

As a Universalist, I am ready to accept responsi- 


EVERYONE WANTS A COPY OF 
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year at a real saving to you! 
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THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 
108 Massachusetts Avenue 


bility for my thought and action, knowing that 
my duty to inform myself to the utmost before J 
decisions or judgments. As a Universalist, I bi 
that religion without reason becomes superstitia 


that its institutions become despotic and selfish. 
lieve also that reason, untempered by tradition 


lead men into foolish and hopeless philosophies. 

As a Universalist, I believe in the freedom of 
individual to express in his own way, and in hig 
forms, the religion of his heart; and I believe th 
using his reason, he will arrive at conclusions whig 
sound and universal. 

As a Universalist, I believe that most of our | 
controversies have been over non-essentials in rel} 
matters, and that the wisdom of men, guided b 
son, will ultimately lead to a great faith in Goo 
humanity. | 

Finally, as a Universalist, I believe that it is the 
and the responsibility of every individual, upon ti 
tainment of adulthood, to put away childish ti 
and to use his powers of reason to determine hij 
religion and faith. 


5.50 


We'll wrap it appropriately for only 25 cents 


Boston 15, Massachusetts | 
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1 Shepherd Goes to Bethlehem 
Ibert F. Ziegler 


“Be not afraid; for behold, I bring you good tidings of great joy 
which shall be to all people: for unto you there is born this day in 


the city of David a Savior, . . . Glory to God in the highest, and on 
earth peace... .”’ 


F ALL the shepherds that saw the vision could have 
gone to Bethlehem together, this story might have 
en different. But, in this life of ours, many journeys 
the soul must be made alone. And so it was that 
1 a certain day a shepherd, his head teeming with 
e message of the heavenly host, was hurrying, alone, 
Bethlehem to see that which had come to pass. Sup- 
se, if you will, an uncertain world of threatening 
ar, of hatreds between races, classes and nations, 
privilege and starvation, where every advance of 
an brought only more effective methods of self- 
struction. Then, suppose that into this world sud- 
nly came a promise, nay, a proclamation, of peace 
id good will. Would it not be wonderful, incredible? 
nd would you not hurry to know it as a truth? So it 
as with the shepherd. 
Hurrying though he was, his state of mind was such 
at he could not refrain from pouring out his story to 
ose he met on the road. He did not know, had yet 
find out, that he was on a mission that every man 
ust carry out alone. First, on the road, he met a 
holar, a man of science, wedded to facts and com- 
itted to reason and demonstrable truth. The ecstatic 
ate of the shepherd did not recommend him to the 
mical eye of the scholar, and the incredible story only 
rved to deepen the cynicism. 
**A savior!” the man of science sneered, ““The Mes- 
anic myth! It has been used by religious fakers all 
rough the ages to dull people’s minds. Religion is 
fensible only as it stays within the bounds of reason. 
Jhen it builds up myths out of wishful thinking, it 
akes the people unfit for living. Rituals, creeds, 
viors, bah! There are no miracles but the miracles 
“science.” 
If the shepherd had known, he might have answered 
at a miracle does happen at least every twenty-fifth 
December. Under all the commercial trappings of 
e Christmas season, something real does happen. 
cople do change, and for no reason known to science. 
nd, if it happens on one day, why not every day in 
e year? But the shepherd did not know that, so he 
oke not at all and went on his way, shaken but obsti- 
tte. Next he met a Roman soldier, assured and 
rogant in his borrowed might. The shepherd was 
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still so gripped by his angelic experience that he again 
burst out with the message. The burly soldier hardly 
waited for the end. 

“Peace on earth!” he exploded in derisive laughter, 
“Why, you poor fool! There'll never be peace. Look 
around you, people can’t even get along with each 
other. How can you expect nations to? As long as 
there are two people left, there will be fighting.” 

“But—but,” the shepherd timidly protested, “surely 
no one likes war and fighting.” 

“It’s human nature to fight,” the booming voice 
drowned out the shepherd’s words. “You can’t let 
people walk all over you. You've got to protect your 
rights, and the only way to do it is to be stronger than 
any one else, and when anyone sticks his head up, hit 
him down! Say,” the soldier’s eyes narrowed, “you're 
not one of those pacifists, are you? Look,” he grasped 
the shepherd’s sleeve, “suppose a man came into your 
house with a gun and grabbed your wife and : 

If he had known, the shepherd could have told him 
of a Christmastime in No man’s land when German 
and American troops laid down their guns to meet be- 
tween the trenches in mutual good will. And if it was 
possible then, why not all the time? But, he did not 
know about that, so he went on his way, very much 
sobered, but staunch in his vision. The third person he 
met was a merchant from the city. The shepherd 
remembered his former disappointment, but the 
stronger memory of the heavenly host could not be 
contained and again he told the story. The merchant 
listened coldly, drawing his cloak more tightly around 
him. 

“Hmm,” he rasped, “good will to men, eh? Sounds 
like a dangerous doctrine to me — leads to radical 
ideas like unions and wages and hours, laws and gov- 
ernment interference in business. Love sounds harm- 
less enough, but there is no place for it in business. We 
need competition to keep up to snuff. You cannot give 
an inch or someone will take a yard. Dog eat dog, 
that’s business and that’s life. Do the other fellow 
before he does you.” 

If the shepherd had known, he could have told how 
even business bows to the Christmas season, and how 
little work is done in Wall Street on the day before 
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the holiday. Business is business, but Christmas is 
Christmas, and under its magical influence people 
become more important than profits. And if this 
happens at Christmas, why not at every season? But 
he did not know that, he only felt it, so he just said, 
“But, that is wrong. People don’t have a chance.” 

“You talk like a radical,” the merchant eyed him 
coldly, “The world owes nobody a living. That is the 
philosophy of weaklings and scoundrels. You have to 
fight to live and everyone has an equal chance at it. 
Look at me, I was born a poor boy and see me now. 
I made my own way, I didn’t ask any favors. If this 
savior is what you say he is, you'll see him crucified 
for the rascal he is! We don’t stand for any of that 
nonsense!” 

The shepherd was very glad to escape from the 
growing suspicion and wrath of the merchant, and as 
he went on, he looked around to see the merchant still 
looking after him. He even caught a muttered phrase 
thrown after him in the rasping voice, “ com- 
munist!”? and what sounded like (though surely it 
made no sense) “ un-American!” 

The poor man was sadly perplexed as he continued 


DUSK OF A WINTER NIGHT 


USK of a winter night. The year, 1849. The 
place, a small parish house in Wayland, Massa- 
chusetts. Edmund R. Sears looked out over the silvery 
fields asleep beneath the stars. The Mexican War was 
ended. The nation was again at peace. But even in 
the phrase “‘again at peace” there was the hidden hint 
of future war. 

Something was needed — something to instill a 
strong and comforting belief that visions of tranquillity 
and hope were more than idle dreams. 

And as Edmund Sears sat thinking, he heard voices 
in the gleaming night — voices singing the music of 
gladness . . . of hope . . . and inspiration for a war- 
weary world. And his heart filled with joy, for he 
knew his prayer was answered — 

“For lo! the days are hastening on, 
By prophet bards foretold, 

When, with the ever-circling years, 
Comes round the age of gold; 

When peace shall be over all the earth 
Its ancient splendors fling 

And the whole world give back the song 
Which now the angels sing.” 

“It Came Upon The Midnight Clear’ was pub- 
lished that same year in a religious journal. Then, in 
1850, Richard S. Willis, inspired by its beauty, wrote 
the original score which we know today. 
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on his way, and he pondered deeply. And as he pon- 
dered, it seemed to him that he did not know whether 
he really had met three men, or whether they were but 
the personification of the feelings within himself. Their 
arguments sounded terribly true. A Savior? Can 
man expect help outside of himself? Is there a God 
or is not man alone in the universe, his little mind 
and puny hands his only salvation? Peace on earth? 
There have always been wars. His own thoughts were 
not always of peace. Will man ever be willing to pay | 
the price of peace and concord? Good will among 
men? Business is business. People will take advan- | 
tage of you. You cannot trust them too far. You 
have to look out for number one. 

And so it went. He was torn within himself. Had | 
he even seen the heavenly host and heard the stirring 
message? “There is born to you this day in the city 
of David, a savior — Peace on earth, good will to! 
men.” The words had a strangely genuine ring to, 
them. They struck a chord deep in him — deena 
than his doubts and fears — deeper than facts and| 
sensate knowledge can go. So, doubting and fearing, 
he still went on — alone — to Bethlehem. 


{ 


This Christmas, four and a half years after V-J Day, 
the world still rests uneasily, with only the message off 
Christmas itself, positive and serene. We can believe, 
however, and we can sing. We must hope, and we 
must love. So, as the magic Christmas renews our 
faith in the everlasting, let it also give prayer to ouwm 
dreams, and resolve to our quest for the eternal peace 
“which now the angels sing.” 

The above is a message on a Christmas card. 

WiLLiAM J. ARMS 


““OUTLAW’S BRIDGE CHRISTMAS 
GREENS’’ 


Our church will be shipping orders of 
Holly with berries, Mistletoe, Long Leaf 
Pine branches, and Spanish Moss after 
Thanksgiving. 


Prices as last year 


Assortedj crates. sce) ap wacsnel cate ah oeU 
Holly alone ..... .20 centsa pound 
Pine branches .... 15 cents a pound 
Mistletoe inSpanish Moss . . $6.50 a bu. 


All orders F O B Goldsboro 
Last shipment about December 15 


Order from: LC. Prater, minister 
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The Imperishable Flame 


A Christmas Candlelight Meditation 


Blessed are the stars of the wintry night that sprinkle 
the floor of heaven with their lustrous and far-shining 
light. 


Blessed is the moon that seems like a lovely maiden 
walking in the fields of sky, clothed with raiment of 
wondrous, golden light. 


Blessed 1s the sun with its great brightness, circling the 
seasons and bringing the benediction of ever-renewed 
life to the earth. 


Blessed are the hearth-fires, the lamps and tapers that 
hallow the homes of men, and make a glow of beauty 
within the surrounding shadows. 

All these are wondrous fair. 


But blessed beyond all these is light that lighteth every 
man that cometh into the world... 

the imperishable flame of the human spirit touched 
into being by the Eternal One.... 


O fire of reason 

O fire of leaping thought 

O fire of compassion and pity 

O fire of brotherhood 

O insatiable burning of the hunger for beauty 

O divine glow from on high kindled in the human 
heart, strangely and deathlessly! 


Thou art the illumined glory by which we men 
of earth fashion our visions and our dreams of sweeter 
life and nobler kingdoms! 


Thou art the sacred flame discerned in every 
age... by Persian and Jew, by Hindu and Christian, 
by scientist and prophet, by wiseman and child. 


We see thy holy fire flaming this night in the 
manger-cradle, and it signifies hope and promise to 
lift against the darkness of the night. 

Many there have been in other centuries and other 
years who have been guardians of this flame ... they 
have carried it to the shadowed regions of the world 
... they have dispelled ignorance and superstition and 
cruelty and injustice ... they have been way-showers 
and light-bearers . . . they have thrown back the 
frontiers of darkness and planted the sacred torches 


boldly in far and perilous places. ! 
Now it is our watch. Now the light will move from 
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the manger-cradle to the silent and saddened and 
songless streets of the world only if our hearts carry it, 
and our hands shield it from the blasts of the wintry 
selfishness. 

Many are the windows of the world that will stay 
darkened unless we light them. It is our watch now! 
Come then ... apostles . . . come great-hearts . 
come dreamers and singers and poets ... come build- 
ers... come healers... come men of the soil and men 
who command the might of machines . . . carry the 


Sacred Flame to make light the windows of the 
world... 


It is we who must be keepers of the flame... 
It is we who must carry the imperishable fire. 
It is our watch now... 


(Ar ALTAR TO THE BEARERS OF THE LIGHT) 


Reverently do I receive this symbol of our hope and 
high intent from the altars of the spirit.... 
Reverently I bequeath this flame to you. . . . This is 
the light that lighteth every man who cometh into the 
world ... bear this light to others, one by one... 
let flame go from life to life till all is light . . . pass the 
flame from taper to taper... let every countenance 
be transformed with this glow. . . ; 


Go into the world, and bid our brothers to help us 
light up the windows of our habitation.... 


Tell them the light means wisdom... 

Tell them the light means kindness 

Tell them the light means understanding 

Tell them the light means tolerance 

Tell them the light means sacrifice 

Tell them the light is a vision of a fairer world. 

Tell them that they have the light that lighteth every 
man who cometh into the world. 


And now where all was shadow before, there glows a 
light ... and each one’s face may be beheld .. . we 
are in the mystic fellowship of the Light ... 

Let us stand together ...and keep a silence among us 
for a moment ... let us together lift our candles on 
high as we dedicate ourselves anew to be bearers of the 
Sacred Flame. 


Max A. Kapp 
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Toward Men 


Sheldon Shepard 


An exposition on the universal significance of ‘‘The Angel’s Som 


ASHION and fad are peculiar processes in human 
F relations. Sometimes they set the gates for the 
tide of the future. Often they are mere aberrations of 
the moment. Once in a while they are temporary 
manifestations of jitters and slight insanities. 

Of late years a fashion has developed for changing 
the angel’s song of good will toward men. The fa- 
miliar and classic expression seems not to fit various 
moods in which translators and interpreters find them- 
selves. Sometimes it seems they are attempting trans- 
lations more nearly correct; sometimes seeking for ex- 
pressions more modern; occasionally the reader is sus- 
picious of efforts to twist the words to harmony with a 
whim of the speaker or writer. I have no desire to dis- 
pute their translations, but only to remind my readers 
that the old words ring across the desert of despair in 
the revelation bewildered man needs most to know. 

Naturally the attempts to be different have not led 
to uniformity. Expressions substituted for “Good will 
toward men” have taken many turns. Some of them 
make the promise of peace on earth “to men of good 
will.” This limits the promise of peace either to those 
men who are persons of good will, or to the time when 
the race shall become “men of good will.” It is true 
that it is significant to know that to men of good will, 
there will come peace. And there is a wholesome sug- 
gestion there that the way to peace is the path of good 
will. But these are more or less prevalent thoughts. 
If not a part of commonplace spiritual thinking, they 
at least offer nothing startling to the ordinary mind or 
shocking to the current interpretation of human af- 
fairs. 

Then there is a group of interpretations which 
translates the pleasant expression of the greeting to 
mean that God takes pleasure in man. Moulton says 
“Glory to God in the Highest, and on earth peace 
among men in whom he is well pleased.”’ And the 
Twentieth Century New Testament puts it, “In whom 
he delights.”” The suggestion here is that God is pretty 
well satisfied with men, and I am not sure that in this 
jumble of war and peace, of strife and doubt and ani- 
mosity and fear, we can believe his satisfaction to be 
very great or enthusiastic. 

Or these expressions may be interpreted to say that 
God promises peace to those persons whom he likes. 
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That is, the song is of peace to those particular men | 
whom God delights, the ones in whom he is w 
pleased. One of the difficult struggles of the hum 
race now is to break the barriers which have been ; 
up by various doctrines which place God on the sil 
of some men against others. Suggestions susceptil 
of any such interpretation are to be consistenj 
avoided. Whoever can believe that God takes deligi 
in one group of any kind and despises others is go¢ 
material for “holy wars,’ and human history reves 
nothing more unholy. | 

Moffatt’s translation is somewhat similar to the 
though it approaches the meaning of the older tra 
lations. He says, “Glory to God in high heaven, 2 
peace on earth for men whom he favours.” T_ 
again is susceptible to doubt as to whether God fav: 
all men, or promises peace on earth to a minox 
whom he does favor. But this translation carries | 
value of its connotation of “favor” for men on the pj 
of the “God of high heaven,” who directs and contri 
all things. But the idea of the “favor” of God sec! 
considerably diluted when compared to the song} 
which we have become accustomed, a chant of | 
conviction that the heavens, where is the sources 
creative power, holds good will toward men. 

Very popular is the substitution in the angels’ s 
of the expression, ‘“‘good will among men.” That st : 
ment expresses a desirable aim. It offers a proclam 
tion, a challenge. But it does not go to the roo 
man’s relation to the creator, to the heavens and 
universe. Any one can plead for good will arnt 
men, and we know that the life of Jesus was devel 
to its extension. His precepts are a constitution | 
the life of good will. Still this expression says n 
ing about the relation of good will among men to) 
universal principles active in human life. It leavesl 
the reason and the source for the power of good 
It lets the practice remain in the realm of good ad | 
attractive precept, religious exhortation The cha ! 
statement does not tie man’s good will in with 
tides of the sea, the courses of the stars, the surg 
the stream of life. In other words, it leaves man st 
ing for what he sees to be best, without any assur 
that life works with him. 

The older expression — good will toward men 
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places us in an atmosphere of infinite and universal 
co-operation. Our dreams are dear to the Eternal. 
The environment in which we live is friendly. Forces 
with which we share the expression of the urges of life 
are sympathetic to our hopes. We are at home here, 
not in a strange and hostile land. I am convinced that 
this ““good news” is the one revelation most needed 
by a race lost in the maze of forces of whose true pur- 
pose and ultimate outcome it is not sure. 

Tragedy comes to one who develops the idea that 
his environment is expressing ill will or even indiffer- 
snce to him. Children will sometimes erroneously in- 
erpret the plans of the home and the actions of par- 
ants to be conspiracies to abuse them, restrict them or 
Jeprive them of their rights. Usually one who de- 
slares that he must live his own life issues the declara- 
ion in defiance of such real or imagined imprison- 
nent of his spirit or abrogation of his liberty. 

I knew a high school boy who thought his parents’ 
jesitancy in permitting his use of the family automo- 
yile was a desire to keep him a child and deliberately 
o deny him privileges other boys enjoyed. The real 
easons were desire for the boy’s safety, a genuine need 
0 watch the budget for the car and a wish that he 
night learn co-operation in the use of family posses- 
ions. With his interpretation of the restrictions of his 
1ome as a kind of “‘ill will,” the lad naturally devel- 
ped wrong attitudes and complexes which led to un- 
lappiness and eventually to unsocial behaviour. He 
ook the car without letting any one know it; he dis- 
onnected the speedometer and drove more than he 
vas given permission; he even took a friend’s car with- 
ut his knowledge. 

One has gathered to his life a rich treasure when 
e feels an attitude of good will toward him in any 
lement of his environment. Anywhere that labor 
eels that management is operating with a real good 
fll toward employees, there labor difficulties are 
reatly lessened, A child who learns that school is a 
lace where good will is expressed toward him is 
eaded for happy adjustment to teachers and his fel- 
ws. He can express himself happily within the 
mits of regulations and restrictions necessary in the 
ontacts of school, because in it all he feels the 
armth of a helpful attitude toward him. But if he 
ets the opposite viewpoint; if he thinks a teacher “has 
‘in for him” or that the pupils “gang up” against him 
1 any way, he is headed for trouble, either in his own 
nhappiness or in recalcitrant actions due to defense 
nd compensatory reactions. 

One of the deepest needs of the human being is for 
1e feeling of good will. Yes, I think it is the deepest. 
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Perhaps Jesus did, too, for he summed up all the duty 
of man in the securing of attitudes of love — toward 
the universe and toward human beings. Very early in 
life, the baby can sense care and affection, or be af- 
flicted with feelings of fear and insecurity. Some- 
times the whole pattern of a life is altered by these 
feelings developed in infancy. If a baby’s environ- 
ment gives him sudden startling movements, a feeling 
of loss of good, solid support; if it stabs his ears with 
many sharp and sudden noises; or if it inflicts harsh- 
ness or pain on him, he may respond with fear and 
rage until they become the pattern of his life. 

Every person’s innate necessity of an experience of 
friendliness and co-operation leads him eventually to 
a consideration of the nature of the ultimate forces 
which are at work in his world. Savage or scientist, 
sometime he has to answer to his own heart the ques- 
tion of his relation to the vast forces which he sees at 
play about him. He will find himself either pursued 
by demons or blessed by angels. 

The interpretation of the nature of the tremendous 
power whose majesty makes man appear insignificant, 
an ant crawling on a speck of sand, is of major im- 
portance in one’s health, character and peace of mind. 
If one thinks he lives in an indifferent universe, the 
warmth of appreciation will never ease his heart, nor 
has he in the ultimate powers an ally for his ideals and 
his reach for noble character. If he conceives that he 
is pursued by devils, the natural fruits of fear, ani- 
mosity and hate sweep through all his professions, to 
corrode his soul. 

Here is the great importance of the angel’s message 
that from “God in the highest” there is sent forth 
“good will toward men.” 

None of the variations of the Christmas Song have 
put in anything as significant as what they leave out 
when they omit “good will toward men.” For here is 
the supreme revelation of the nature of existence. It 
tells us what motivation drives the universes on their 
way. It makes known why we are called to the task 
of this earthly existence. It gives us a hint as to the 
outcome of it all, and suggests an ultimate worth and 
rightness in everything which seems to go astray. 


A PLEASANT INTERLUDE in a hard working 
convention came Sunday evening between the buffet 
supper served by the women of the Rochester Church 
and the evening service when the Rev. Ernest Thor- 
sell of Portland, Maine, assisted by Mrs. Philip Giles 
of Massachusetts and the Rev. Earle Dolphin of Maine 
led delegates and friends in an informal and enthusias- 
tic “‘sing.”” 
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Herod’s Soldiers 


George N. Marshall 


HE NIGHT was dark and cool breezes swept in 
out of the void which marked the desert. The 
clank of metal and thud of feet, heavy from the long 
march, broke the silence. From behind silent win- 
dows, black holes in thatched walls of miserable huts, 
a startled eye would suddenly peer out. “Where are 
they going tonight?” it would ask, but in silence, for 
even the night spied on the moving tongue. 

Clank, clank, clank, came the rhythmic answer of 
the passing soldiers, moving silently, moving constantly, 
through the dead December night. It was like this 
many nights, red corpuscles of the far-flung empire 
silently moving on, feeding the empire, cleaning the 
empire, renewing the empire, shaping each living cell 
of the empire to the purposes of the totality. 

But this was not the Roman passing by. Beside the 
shrouded Eagle was the Hawk, standard of the usurper 
seated on David’s throne, pawn of the Caesar called 
Augustus. Their’s not the white tunic of the legion, 
but the course brown homespun of Herod, made to 
blend with the night, part of the tyranny which 
chocked the province. ‘When will he come, the 
Anointed One, to break the back of this Destroyer of 
the Faith, to free the faithful from the treachery of 
the Hawk, the tyranny of the Empire?” breathed the 
fervent prayer of the silent hidden watchers. 

“God, its dark out here tonight,” the words of the 
soldier startled the silence of the night. 

“Tt’s always dark in Bethlehem,” answered his com- 
rade-in-arms, “as dark at night in Bethlehem as it is 
miserable by day in Nazareth. I remember the last 
time I passed through here with Herod’s army on our 
way to Caesaria, it was so dark it looked as if the very 
devil had cast his mantle over the stars.” 

“But isn’t it strange, this bloody darkness? Remem- 
ber how bright it was when we left Judea? The skies 
were full of stars, as though they were lighting a high- 
way for the Most High of whom these peasants speak.” 

“Yes, Iremember. ‘As though the throne of David 
was descending’ you said as we started out. We 
thought it would be a merry trip, but now this dismal 
blackness has descended on us. That bright star in 
the East; we must have left it far behind, over Herod’s 
court. But here, the legions of hell must live in Beth- 
lehem, Zoeb.” 

“The legions of hell are always found where Herod’s 
soldiers march, Markus. Why, Oryius the Centurian, 
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was telling me in Jerusalem that he had heard tl 
mighty Caesar Augustus say that he would rather | 
a dog than a member of Herod’s family. Mark n 
words, Herod is riding for a fall. And now, this bloos 
business! What are we: soldiers or butchers?” 

“Hold your tongue, Zoeb, mighty men have be‘ 
killed for less. Augustus may speak, for he is Caesa 
but even a Caesar has need of a Herod. Look in t: 
eyes of the peasants, how they hate him, loathe t! 
Eagle, turn their backs on the Legion, spit on 4 
These peasants know nothing except David, Davi 
David. They live in the past, a thousand years ag 
and imagine it will live again. They are incapable. 
understanding civilization, peace, unity. To be li 
alone, to worship their Jehovah, to practice their won 
out laws; that is all they know, Zoeb. It takes a Her; 
to break their backs, to fit them into the Empire. W' 
even the Eagle must be shrouded in this wasteland, t 
glorious Eagle that flies over all civilization!’ Mark, 
good soldier of Herod, understood the mission of t) 
Empire which Herod was imposing on this wa 
province. 

Zoeb thought for a moment. ‘Yes, Markus, in t/ 
waste land, the Eagle is shrouded as are the very staé 
Perhaps they are right. Even the Eagle may not fly, 
a land where the stars will not shine. Even babies . 

“Quiet, you fool: a soldier cannot question!” || 
buked Markus as the captain came along side. 

‘At last we are in the hole called Bethlehem. Zc! 
and Markus, you two cover the inn. There will | 
enough work there for you. Report as soon as it 
finished for we must leave quickly. Every child ung 
two years of age. Waste no time. Accept no in| 
lence.” The captain gave his commands and passed + 

‘The two men broke step and dropped from the ¢ 
umn, walking slowly toward the court leading to 
ancient inn. An inscription over the arch in Araz 
bid them enter in the Peace of Jehovah. Zoeb ne 
ously clutched the handle of his sword. Markusi 
step in front, swaggered forward. In a strained va 
over his shoulder he whispered, “Let’s get it over} 
quickly as possible.” Otherwise he showed nonef 
the nervousness of Zoeb. Loudly he banged on> 
door with the butt of his sword, summoning the ii} 
keeper 

“Quiet, quiet,” muttered Zoeb, “Let us do our n 
erable task in silence. No need to awaken them a 
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‘Fool, you are weak. They would die in time. 
Nhy not now? Later they would be able to fight 
yack. It is better this way.” retorted Markus. 

Slowly the door creaked open, and the feeble rays 
of the inn-keeper’s antiquated light peered out. Slowly 
ie recognized the garb of the soldiers, and muttered, 
‘The soldiers of the King are always welcome, even 
hough the inn is full for many families are passing 
hrough for the census of Augustus.” 

“We are here on business, Simon. Show us your 
egister and be silent. We shall be out as soon as it 
s over. Let none leave the inn until we finish,” 
wdered Markus. MHurriedly he and Zoeb looked at 
he register, divided the names between them, and set 
gut down the hall. 

Simon, the inn-keeper, slipped onto his stool. He 

yeard their steps echo down the long hall. Silence. 
suddenly the shriek of a child, the curse of a father, 
he wail of a mother. Silence. Then a recurrence. 
slowly his ears became filled with the sound of creak- 
ng doors, wails, shrieks, cries, curses intermingled, 
unctuated by awful moments of silence. 
Simon rubbed his suffering hands together, and 
whispered a prayer to Jehovah to cleanse his house of 
ll blame for this night. “We are helpless, Jehovah,” 
1e prayed, ‘Send thy Anointed One who will save our 
yeople from this bloodshed.” 

The soldiers returned. Markus strutted with a 
eater effort now. Zoeb sagged behind him. “How 
nany did you find, Zoeb?” Markus asked. 

“Six. And you?” 

“Ten was my booty.” 

“You must have enjoyed it,” sneered Zoeb, his 

shen skin still trembling. 
“Strange, Zoeb, but I didn’t. It’s different when 
ou kill a child. They do not know. They do not 
inderstand. Even their parents didn’t understand. 
Then their eyes would fill with scorn and hate and 
oathing. That told me things of killing I never 
earned on the battlefield. I do not understand it,” 
nused the once arrogant Markus. Then turning to 
he inn-keeper who trembled on his stool, “What lies 
hind the inn: what other buildings are there on the 
roperty?” 

“Nothing but the old stable,” stammered the inn- 
eeper. 

“We had better look, Zoeb. Come, this way.” Then 
s an afterthought Markus added, “The walk might 
lear our heads.” 

Slowly they turned the corner and walked towards 
he rear of the inn. Zoeb began to talk of the chil- 
ren he had slain. “You are a man of wisdom, Mar- 
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kus, you have traveled widely, but I have never been 
out of the provinces. Tell me, what is the good of such 
things? These children could not harm Herod. They 
were so meek, so mild, so tender and innocent. One 
held out his hands to me and cried like my own son. 
What crime could these innocents do, Markus?” 

“No crime, except that of being born, Zoeb. To 
them some day this land will belong. Better to kill 
them now than later. To the Empire what difference 
do they make? They are nothing but miserable brats, 
conceived in squalor, born in filth, and reared to re- 
volt. But when you kill them they are children. That’s 
the pity of it. It is harder to kill the meek than the ar- 
rogant; harder to kill the weak than the strong; harder 
the mild than the defiant. That’s the reason they are 
the great danger to the Empire, all these people; the 
strong may be crushed under foot, but not the meek. 
We have increased the danger tonight, not lessened 
ita 

“Look, there is the stable in front of us: old, de- 
lapidated, run down; no child shall we find there. Not 
even a pig would live in it,” muttered Zoeb. 

Markus pushed up to the door. ‘No, not even 
a pig, but look here is a spider on the door. Let 
us perform one piece of mercy tonight and spare his 
web. It also is one of the meek.’’ The forced humor 
of Markus sounded artificial as they turned away from 
the door. 

“You are changing this night, Markus. You said 
the meek are the most dangerous and now you give it 
life. Pity has entered your heart for the first time. 
Would God the meek would rise to rule the world; 
pity, and mercy, and love. But these are not the at- 
tributes of the soldier.” 

“You are right, Zoeb, so long as we mingle with 
soldiers and fight the proud, the arrogant, the strong 
and defiant, we never think of these things. When we 
come in touch with the meek, we become meek our- 
selves. Perhaps they yet shall inherit the earth.” 

As the two weary soldiers walked away from the 
stable, a light appeared in the window, but their backs 
were to it and they did not see. 


IN CASE YOU MISSED IT 


GERMANS ELECT FIRST SCHOLAR TO 
HEAD NATION. With the election of Theodor 
Heuss as federal president of Western Germany, the 
Germans have placed a prominent scholar at the head 
of the nation for the first time in history. The moral 
significance of this event is deemed great by exper- 
ienced observers, even though the presidency is mainly 
honorary. Worldover Press 
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Universalists of Minneapolis, M’ 


ha 


THE CORNERSTONE 


The picture shows Mr. Alfred F. Pillsbury, 
President, about to place mortar at the lay- 
ing of the cornerstone for the new building of 
The First Universalist Society of Minneapolis. 
The pastor, Rev. Carl H. Olson, stands be- 
hind Mr. Pillsbury. The date of the ceremony 
was Sunday, May 23, 1948. 


Universalists of Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
dedicated a new church building Saturday and 
Sunday, October 23 and 24, on the ninetieth 
anniversary of this historic society. 

Dr. Carl H. Olson, minister of the church, 
presided at the opening anniversary service 
Sunday morning, October 23 The occasion 
was marked by a dedication of the people, 
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A house of light, where all knowledge 
lessons of the heart shall be added to { 
new pathways to that far light to which 
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the reception and dedication of memorial| 
and the welcoming of new church member: 
The anniversary sermon, ‘‘The Church of T 
morrow Today was delivered by Dr. Tracy | 
Pullman, minister of the Church of Our Fath) 
Universalist-Unitarian, Detroit, Michigan. | 

The Service of Dedication for the ne 
church was held Sunday evening. Acknow 
edgement to the architects and builders ai 
greetings were given by Alfred F. Pillsbury 
president of the First Universalist Society 
Minneapolis. 

Dr. Robert Cummins, general superintende 
of Universalist Churches, delivered the a 
dress on ‘‘Our Universalist Heritage.’’ Gree 
ings to the church were brought by the Re: 
George LaPoint, minister of the First Un 
versalist Church of Rochester, Minnesot 
the Rev.Carl A. Storm, First Unitarian Socie 
of Minneapolis; the Rev. Arthur Foote, mi. 
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, Dedicate New Church Building 


id all true seeking fostered, where the 
ind, where ventures of faith shall open 


ster of Unity Church, St. Paul and Julius W. 
Jpheim, president of the Minnesota Univer- 
alist Convention. 

Dr. Olson led the people in the Act of 
Jedication. 

From the time of its organization as ‘‘The 
Iniversalist Society.’’ in the old Cataract 
louse at Washington and Sixth Avenues South, 
ntil 1866, when the Rev. James Harvey Tuttle 
as called to be the permanent pastor of the 
hurch, it had had but two ministers, the Rev. 
lolphus Skinner of Utica, New York, grate- 
ully remembered for the deep religious in- 
arest which he aroused in the community, 
nd the Rev. J. W. Keyes, a graduate of the 
teological school at Canton, New York, and 
1e first settled pastor of the church. 

In eight years, the church was outgrowing 
's quarters and the beautiful gray stone build- 
ig at Eighth Street and Second Avenue South 
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THE CHURCH 


was begun. This building was completed in 
1876, and in July of that year was dedicated 
as ‘*The Church of the Redeemer,’’ In this 
building, the congregation worshipped and 
worked until January of 1888, when fire al- 
most completely destroyed it. In less than 
two years, however, the church was rebuilt, 
and the completed structure dedicated. Two 
years later, Dr. Tuttle, who had rounded out 
a radiant ministry of twenty-five years, 
signed 

He was succeeded by the Rev. Marion Daniel 
Shutter, who had been his assistant since 
1886. Under Dr. Shutter, the church was en- 
larged and its scope extended. His ideal of 
broadened activities (‘‘applied Christianity’’ 
in his own words) is memorialized in Unity 
Settlement House, the first social settlement 
in the city, whose president he was from its 
inception until his death in August, 1939. 
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John Coleman Adams, 
Prophet of the Larger Faith 


Roger F. Etz 


‘If you want your ministers to show some sense, show some y: 
self... Do not stultify yourself by praising the radical fathers 
one breath and censoring the radical sons in the next.’’ 


OHN COLEMAN ADAMS was the son of John 
Greenleaf Adams, one of our early leaders. Some- 
one has written of John Coleman that he was one of 
the first native Universalist preachers, that is, coming 
out of a Universalist family not coming from some 
other denomination. His father spent more than 
fifty years in our ministry and yet Dr. Eddy in his 
history does not even refer to him. There are a num- 
ber of references in some of the other works to John 
Greenleaf Adams but nothing is explicit about his 
ministry. Eddy does give in the bibliography a note 
that he published a book, Fifty Notable Years, and 
also lists eighteen different articles that he published 
between 1838 and 1882. Mrs. Adams was a leader 
in women’s work and organizations of our denomi- 
nation. She was the first treasurer of the Centenary 
Aid Association in 1869. She was also noted as a 
leader in Ohio in what was called the Famous Ohio 
Crusade for Temperance. So John Coleman came 
out of a family of Universalists, the father, the 
preacher, and the mother, the leader of women’s 
work. He was born in Malden during his father’s 
pastorate there on October 25, 1849, so this year 
will mark the centennial of Dr. Adams’ birth. 

I have been in correspondence with one of his 
daughters trying to get some information about his 
early life and she says she knows very little about it. 
All I can find about his education was that he was a 
graduate of Tufts in the class of 1870, and a member 
of Phi Beta Kappa in that class. He graduated from 
Tufts Theological School in 1872 and was given an 
S.T.D. by Tufts in 1888. Reading an article by Dr. 
Cushman, who came into the ministry at the same 
time as Dr. Adams, I find a list of some of the men 
in the ministry when he and Dr. Adams began their 
ministry. He lists among others A. A. Miner, T. B. 
Thayer, A. J. Patterson, J. J. Lewis, Charles H. 
Leonard, Charles A. Skinner, C. W. Biddle, Elmer H. 


Capen, Henry W. Rugg, A. B. Harvey, Edward C: 


Bolles, J. M. Pullman, G. L. Demarest, E. H. Chapin, 
William H. Ryder, Dr. Tuttle, George H. Emerson, 
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—John Coleman Ada 


T. J. Sawyer and E. G. Brooks. This is an impressiy 
list of men who were leaders in the ministry then. 

It is interesting to think of the period which 
Adams’ ministry covered. He was twelve years 
at the outbreak of the Civil War, ten years old why 
Darwin’s “Origin of Species” and Spencer’s “Fi 
Principles” were published. He went through 
period of the birth of Historical Criticism of i 
Bible, the period of the Spanish American War a 
the expansion of the United States, its world influens 
and World War I. I happened to be with him at t 
time World War I was declared. As I recall it, t 
news came on Sunday morning. I found it out as 
was going to the church. I never shall forget as ¥ 
went into the study of the church, as we always di 
before the morning service, the emotional tension | 
Dr. Adams’ mind and heart as he said to me, “Rog 
I yvant to pray with my people this morning.” \ 
had always divided the service and each would tag 
part, but the tension of that great event was in 
mind and heart. Now, as you can see, this pened! | 
which he carried on his ministry was a time of rej 
political and intellectual ferment and conflict betw i 
science and religion. I have thought of him got) 
through that particular period and perhaps that wy 
one reason for his great interest in science. Becau 
he was a man learned in the various sciences, many | 
his illustrations in his sermons were drawn from thes 
and time and again as we walked down the street || 
night together, he would stop and give me a lectu 
on astronomy. I learned much about astrononif 
just standing on Asylum Avenue in Hartford ay| 
looking up at the sky as Dr. Adams pointed out dij 
ferent constellations to me and gave me some of If 
theories about the heavens. | 

That period of ferment, the period of historia 
criticism of the Bible, was a period which challengy 
him and made him, I believe, one of our greats} 
Biblical scholars. Dr. Cushman points out that t'} 
decade after 1870 was one of ferment in our ow 
church. He says it is distinctive as the passage fre| 
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e theological mood to more Christian activity. The 
ar that Dr. Adams graduated from Tufts was the 
ar of the General Convention in Gloucester when 
e Constitution of the General Convention was 
lopted. Beginning with that, there was a develop- 
ent in the church of better conventions and more 
ganized development of Universalist propaganda, a 
riod of wide expansion in the churches, new centers 
tablished, big churches built in Boston, in Provi- 
mce and Lynn. Out of that time, Dr. Adams 
nerged as a scholar, a preacher, and a thinker. I 
ink it showed all through the rest of his ministry. 

Now, just a word about his family life. He met 
s future wife in his first parish in Newton, Massa- 
jusetts, and in 1883, he married Miriam P. Hovey 
Newton. To them were born three children, John, 
atherine, who is now Mrs. Reynolds of Winnetka, 
linois, and Justine, who lives in the old home in 
artford. It was my privilege, during the year that 
spent with him as his assistant, to be in that home 
ry often. Before I was there, the son John died 
ry suddenly, as I remember, in the South. Justine 
as away from home and so there were only Dr. and 
irs. Adams at home. Mrs. Adams was a very 
tractive woman. I shall never forget the sparkle in 
sr eyes, the smile that she had, the pleasant voice and 
ie care that she gave Dr. Adams in the years that 
knew him in the home. The thing which I have 
ever been able to get out of my mind is the fact that 
ie always called him Jack. Now, if you can think 
anyone to whom Jack does not apply, it was to John 
oleman Adams. He always called her Pet. I never 
eard them call each other by their first names, just 
ck and Pet. 

Mrs. Adams was one of the keenest, and at the 
me time the kindest critic I ever knew. Some of 
ou remember the old Church of the Redeemer on 
sylum Avenue with that immense dome in the center, 
perfect place in which to lose your voice. ‘There were 
ertain spots in that church that might just as well 
ave had a wall built around them, but unfortunately 
I us preachers, Mrs. Adams always sat in one of 
jose spots. Almost always I went home for Sunday 
inner with them. The dinner would be served and we 
‘ould be sitting there quietly, then, Mrs. Adams, in 
er very quiet way would say, “What's the matter 
ith you boys this morning, getting lazy again?” Or 
1e’'d say something like this, “What were you boys 
ing this morning that you didn’t want the congre- 
ation to hear?”” Well, we would improve for a little 
hile, but soon get careless again. There were certain 
laces in the church, if you directed your voice toward 
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them yuu could get across but we’d get careless for a 
while and then we would get another call-down. She 
took in the material of the sermons as well, and once in 
a while she would say to us, “Now what did you mean 
when you said so and so this morning?” She usually 
got after Dr. Adams, but was very kind to me because 
she knew I didn’t know any better. Dr. Adams would 
try to explain to her what he meant when he said 
certain things and she would say: ‘Why didn’t you 
Say so then?” It was one of the best experiences I 
ever had of a person kindly, but keenly critical. Mrs. 
Adams’ care for her husband .in his later years, watch-. 


ing out for his diet, seeing that he didn’t overdo was ~° 


perfectly marvelous. Jt was a beautiful home life and 
Justine, in one letter that she wrote me, expressed her 
own appreciation of the beautiful life she had had with 
her parents. 

Dr. Adams died in Hartford on June 22, 1922. He 
was seventy-three years old and he died almost fifty 
years from the day that he was graduated from Theo- 
logical School. The interesting thing was that he was 
active to the very end of his life. I have a pamphlet 
of the address which he gave on the hundreth anni- 
versary of the Hartford Church delivered on May 22, 
1922, just a month before he died. 

In the ministry, his first parish was in Newton, 
Massachusetts. He stayed there until 1880 and during 
that pastorate, not only found a wife, but built a 
new church. He went from there to Lynn and stayed 
in Lynn for four years and then was called to Chicago 
to St. Paul’s Church as a successor to Dr. William H. 
Ryder. He was in Chicago from 1884 to 1890 and 
during his ministry there, St. Paul’s church was built. 
As I remember it, that was also in the same style as 
the Church of the Redeemer with the same big dome 
in the center. He went from Chicago to Brooklyn 
and was minister to All Souls Church there from 1890 
to 1901. While he was in Brooklyn, he was known 
as one of the great preachers in that city of great 
preaching. He was also a very popular lecturer at 
the Brooklyn Institute on various topics of science and 
religion and the Bible. 

Dr. Adams went to Hartford in 1901 and stayed 
there until 1922, When he went to Hartford, the 
church was down town. As I remember the old 
church, you went through sort of a tunnel to get into 
it. There was a business block in front of it. This 
building stood where the Travelers Ifsurance Com- 
pany building now stands. The new church was 
built on Asylum Avenue at the head of Broad Street. 
The church was much better equipped for work than 
the old. The parish stayed in that church until the 
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new one in West Hartford was built. I suppose it was 
in Hartford that Dr. Adams made his greatest im- 
pression and gave his greatest contributions to not only 
the community but to the church. It was very inter- 
esting in association with him toward the end of his 
life, to see the respect in which he was held by the 
other ministers and people in the churches of Hart- 
ford. He became prominent in the civic life of the 
community particularly as a leader in the newly devel- 
oped field of Religious Education. He was thought 
so much of that Dr. Potter, one of the outstanding 
preachers in the city, called him “St. John the Be- 
loved” among the clergy of Hartford. He was called 
upon a great deal even in his later days as speaker 
and responded as many times as he could. There was 
one incident that he always loved to tell. Next to the 
church on Asylum Avenue was the “School for the 
Deaf,” a famous institution in Hartford. During his 
early ministry there, he was called upon to give the 
commencement address at the school. He said he 
started to give his address and turned to the principal 
of the school, who was interpreting for him in the sign 
language, and said, “Am I going too fast for you?” 
The principal said, ““No. I’m way ahead of you now.” 
Dr. Adams was very kindly but very firm in his points 
of view, and very outspoken when he thought there 
was an issue of injustice or when things were not right 
in the community. I was in the Post Office with him 
one day just before Christmas. There was a long line 
waiting to get up to the stamp window and a woman 
crowded in front of him regardless of others. I never 
heard a more eloquent sermon on common decency 
than he gave to that woman as we stood there in the 
lobby of the Post Office. 

Dr. Adams’ service in the denomination in addition 
to the churches he served, was perhaps greatest in his 
interpretation of Universalism and of the movement 
that brought our Church into being. He was called 
upon a great many times to give an address on this 
topic. I cannot find any of our large gatherings dur- 
ing his ministry where he was not assigned some part 
on the program. It was written of him that “he 
revered the past because its abiding truth had been 
won by free thinking and he trusted that free thinking 
to find truth in the future.” It was his fundamental 
faith that pursuit of truth would iron out many of the 
problems which we face. He had a great sense of 
historic proportion. He once said, ““The human mind 
is on the march, but it does not burn its bridges every 
time it breaks camp.” Here is a good basis for some 
of our present preachers to think about. If I were 
asked to characterize Dr. Adams in a sentence, I would 
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say that he was a conservative progressive, conservi 
the good of the past, but going on to something grea 
in the future. He very seldom used the term, libe: 
Christianity or liberalism. He always spoke of t 
broad church movement. That was in his thinkin 
The broad church movement had grown up from 
roots of the past, but should expand in the future. © 
In the time when we were beginning to hear of 
social applications of Universalism or Christianity 
life and Walter Rauschenbusch was having a 
predominant influence on the thinking of the religi 
world, Harold Marshall stood up in the ministe 
meeting in Boston and with tears running down > 
cheeks, said, ‘Brethren, this is going to split us w: 
open.” Dr. Adams very calmly said, “If Christian: 
does not eventuate in life, it is not Christianity.” 
In Dr. Adams’ thinking, the new social gospel 
not a breaking away from the past, it was a devele 
ment of the past, a development of this broad chu: 
movement reaching into the social aspects of life. 
John Coleman Adams was a pioneer in the devel! 
ment of more modern religious education. For | 
teen years, he was editor of The Sunday Scha 
Helper which was a monthly magazine based on || 
uniform lessons which contained his study of the || 
ting of the lesson and the practical application to 
I suppose during that period there were more se 
preached in the Universalist Church from 4 


Sunday School Helper than from any other particu 
source. It was a wonderful source of material if }| 
were lazy. Before Sunday, you could dig out an | 
Sunday School Helper and get an idea for a serm} 
plus some very fascinating illustrations. He kept tf 
up for fifteen years and then as the development] 
the newer aspects of religious education came ala 


that particular method was outgrown, but he mac 


tremendous contribution during those years in || 
leadership of our church in this particular field. || 
We know he was an interpreter of Hosea Ball} 
He took as his theme for the Occasional Sermon atif 
Convention in Buffalo in 1901, “The Life and W 
of Hosea Ballou.” He emphasized again and agaill 
his historical addresses that Ballou preceded by mij 
| 


years, Bushnell and Brooks and all of the men wha 
thought of as leaders in the broad church movem 
and he felt that some day, Hosea Ballou would} 
recognized as the founder of modern liberal church 
He was called upon many times to speak on } 
particular theme and we are greatly indebted to h 
for the study he made. As a lecturer and prea } 
he was not emotional; he was intellectual but} 


simple. I think the simplicity of his style is oni) 
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ie things that always struck all of us. 
unded as though he swallowed the dictionary and 
ad not digested it. One of the reasons for that was 
particular hobby of his. He loved to read the dic- 
onary. He would start at the top of the page and 
ad down, noting unusual words and origins. One 
f the interesting things that he did was to make a 
lection of words. He had notebooks full of words, 
weir different origins and the definitions and how 
rey had come to have their modern meanings. I 
ish often I could have gotten hold of those notebooks. 

Dr. Adams published a number of different things. 
have never seen two of these books. One is Nature 
tudies in the Berkshires, and the other is The Life of 
illiam Hamilton Gibson, Naturalist. 1 have never 
een able to find these two books. Others that our 
ublishing house brought out are, Christian Types of 
lferosm, An Honorable Youth, Short Studies in the 
arger Faith, which was an expansion of the Univer- 
lism which was popular at the time, a rather short 
ook on Universalism and the Universalist Church, 
nd The Sunday School Helper. He was a contributor 
) the book published in 1894, Our Work and Work 
yw Missions. The Occasional Sermon in 1901 on 
fosea Ballou was brought out. He also contributed 
) the book issued after the Centennial celebration in 
Vinchester in 1903. Then, in Good Luck to 
loucester, the account of the 150th Anniversary of 
nding in this country, there are two addresses. One 
iven at Murray Grove and one given at Gloucester 
n 1917, the Lowell Institute had a series of lectures 
n religious history in New England and Dr. Adams 
ave the lecture on Universalism. I remember hear- 
ig that as well as some of the other ones. That is a 
cture very little known among our people, but my 
wn feeling is that it should be required reading for 
ny candidate for our ministry. He gives the back- 
round and the sources out of which the church grew 
| his keen, but very, very inclusive way. I think it 
a wonderful piece of work. 

Dr. Adams was a member of the Wayside Inn 
etreat, attending first in 1909 and last in 1922, the 
sar of his death. He attended eleven retreats and 
as on the program of seven of them so you can get 
me idea of what the Fraters thought of his leader- 
ip. I was interested in the different topics that were 
ut down for him. In 1909, the first year he attended 
ie Retreat, he spoke on 7’he Inspirational Power oj 
ooks. In 1914, he gave a Meditation on the Oppor- 
nities and Resources of Our Church. Attached to 
is is a Latin title which I cannot translate. I mean 
cannot translate the handwriting in the record book. 
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He never 


In 1916, he spoke on Christianity and War, an in- 
triguing title. In 1917, his subject was Democracy 
in the Church. In 1919, he spoke on Youth to Age. 
and in 1921, What Should the Service of Worship 
Aim to Do? ‘The last time he attended the Retreat, 
he conducted the Communion Service. 

I want to close by trying to give vou just a touch 
of the spirit of the man; just a brief quotation from 
the address at Gloucester at the 150th Anniversary 
of the Landing of John Murray in this country. Fred 
Leining was a speaker on that program that same 
morning and I was the presiding officer. It was quite 
a meeting. Dr. Adams started out by quoting from 
a sermon Harry Emerson Fosdick preached a few 
weeks before on The Sin of Being Behind the Times 
in which Dr. Fosdick affirmed that God hates a hanger 
back. He goes on from there, citing the fact that his 
father, John G. Adams, preached in Lynn in the First 
Church in commemmoration of the 50th anniversary 
of his entrance into the ministry and he chose as his 
theme, The Future of the Universalist Church. He 
said that this theme was in the Adams’ blood. The 
whole speech was a plea to the younger men who were 
at that Gloucester celebration. He said that they were 
“not to stand where Murray and Ballou stood, but to 
stand where they would have stood if they had been 
there at that time.” He told them that they will be 
persecuted, but he says, “Do not be scared of this sort 
of experience. Remember who the world’s radicals 
have been. They were the prophets of the Old Testa- 
ment days — ‘for so persecuted they the prophets who 
were before you.’ Paul was a radical and even Peter 
was forced to become one. Jesus was the greatest of 
all radicals and it was for saying and believing the 
things he did and said that his truest followers are 
more than ostracized today. So were Luther and 
Bradford and Ballou and Channing and Miner and 
and Chapin. Why I can remember when the men 
who are regarded as the safest and sanest leaders of 
the church today were suspected of radicalism and 
could not have mustered a handful of votes for the 
Board of Trustees; Lee McCollester and Frank Hall 
and Marion D. Shutter and Frederick Bisbee. All 
these fine old fogies of today were considered danger- 
ous boys! Dr. Sweetser and I are types of the real 
Simon-pure conservatives of that generation. If you 
scratch Edwin C. Sweetser, you will find that under 
the skin, he is one of the fiercest of radicals.” 

Well, that was his point of view. Then he goes on 
and tells the laymen, “If you want your ministers to 
show some sense, show some yourself concerning these 
youth. Do not pull at their skirts in a vain effort to 
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have them ‘hangers back.’ Do not try to dictate to 
them what they shall preach. Above all, do not stul- 
tify yourself by praising the radical fathers in one 
breath and censoring the radical sons in the next. 
Either stop praising Murray and Ballou and Bradford 
and Carver or quit denouncing their spiritual heirs 
in your own generation. Beware lest you become the 


Why There Was 


No Christmas Sermon! 
William Wallace Rose 


ious PREACHER has been in a quandary these 

past few days as to the Christmas sermon, seeing 
there is nothing new to be said about Christmas, but 
only what everybody knows. 

He thought, for instance, of saying that Christmas 
should be “a kind, forgiving, charitable time,” in 
honor of the One whose unwearying kindness, unfail- 
ing compassion, unfaltering good will have placed his 
Name above every name on earth. And that in prepa- 
ration for Christmas we should purge the heart of 
grudges and spites and keep Christmas first within. 
But as everybody knows that, why bring it up again. 

And everybody knows likewise that Christmas is 
a time to bring whatever religious faith we have down 
out of the clouds and put it to work for the good of 
mankind. For again, Christmas is the birthday of 
One who “went about doing good.” (Acts 10:38), 
and so many people just go about. But that, too, is 
obvious, ever since the Man Jesus asked, “Why call 
me ‘Lord, Lord,’ and do not the things I say.” Who 
doesn’t know that the religion of Jesus is not a theo- 
logical issue to be debated, but a life situation to be 
solved. And that whatever creeds Christians confess, 
Christmas challenges them to produce. So your 
minister discarded that idea, as well. 

He was getting rather desperate, so he thought of 
the mass misery of our time, and how Christmas 
challenges the individual to do something about it, 
enormous as the problem is. For isn’t Christmas the 
birthday of One who single-handed and alone changed 
the whole complexion of life? And who placed a child 
in the center of the plans by which to do it? 

Everybody knows that our world will be made 
better, or marred beyond repair, by little lives now 
playing in cribs or under Christmas trees, or scav- 
enging the rubble and trash dumps of ruined cities 
— children in whose hearts devils will someday lurk, 
or angels sit enthroned! To be sure, Christmas is a 
time for poetry, music, revels. But it is also the 
birthday of One who would interrupt our merriment 
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heirs and successors of those who s!ew the prop. 
you are today loading with honors.” ‘Then he ¢ 
cludes with these sentences, “There lies our care 
Go to it. We who are of the veteran reserves give 
our cheers as you pass. And from the hills of § 
heaven, I seem to see the ghostly salute of those \ 
have passed on.” 


to point to the world’s neglected, hungry child: 
and say, “Inasmuch as ye did it not unto these le 
ve did it not unto me.” 

And so, because it’s so perfectly plain that “Ch: 
mas is as Christmas does,” there'll be no sern 
today. I'll just say this: we do not need much 
keep Christmas as it should be — in the heart. | 
an impulse is enough; a readiness to bear in m 
always what others have to bear in their heart — 
flesh. Just enough religious faith to show us | 
doing justly, loving mercy, and walking humbly 
God and man always comes before any creed or fc 
And just a cause or mission by which to dedicate: 
time, our talents and our means — with a child sc: 
where in the background. Everybody knows thas 

The only thing nobody knows about Christm; 
the actual date of the birth of Christ. Decen 
twenty-five was the day agreed on by the é 
Church. In other words, Jesus could have been 1 
on any day of the year. Then why not live e& 
day as though it were His birthday, and so be cer 
not to miss the fitting celebration of that blessed C 
by keeping Christmas always in the heart! 


* * * x | | 


ADENAUER THE UNKNOWN. An assidi 
Worldover Press correspondent has dug up the cuni 
fact that the name of Konrad Adenauer, West | 
man Chancellor, is conspicuously absent from the 
Who’s Who published in Germany since the war. 
the preface to Wer ist Wer? recently brought out b) 
Arani-Verlag of Berlin, the publishers proclaim 
purpose to introduce to the world “all personagfi 
prominent in public or private life in present-day |f 
many.” The 270-page volume contains one-thoull 
one-hundred biographies, mostly of political figu} 

Was the omission of Adenauer. deliberate, a! 
oversight? Neutral observers incline to the faj 
view on the ground that. Arani-Verlag is closely 
nected with the Berlin newspaper Telegraf, cont 
by the Social Democrats. In the present bitterni! 
German politics, the Social Democrats not only 
cize Adenauer, but cannot bear him. 


Worldover F 
THE CHRISTIAN LEW 


LIVE NOW! 


Ve have to make our peace with the fact that we 
= to live this half-century through day by dav. 
r each day the night must fall and the operation 
he sun and planet will not be hurried. In any 
ety over the years to come, we betray our feeling 
security. And this feeling is, in itself, a problem. 
Jur own attitude has something to do with what 
future will be. If we move into it with confidence 
enthusiasm, it will be different than it will be if 
are hesitant and fearful. It will actually be differ- 
and not merely seem different to us, which will be 
, too, of course. In so far as you feel insecure and 
in any degree fearful, you make the future danger- 
and unpredictable and irrational. This sense of 
curity in the world is, we may suppose, one of the 
ly dangerous and threatening problems in the 
Id. 
t was some years ago, twenty-five in fact, that 
itehead said that “The middle class pessimism over 
future of the world comes from a confusion 
ween Civilization and security.’ It is the middle 
s which feels insecure, for the middle class had 
nd a place and now is in danger of losing it. Other 
ses and minority groups and whole nations and 
2s of people in other lands can have no fear for the 
of anything for they have nothing to lose. Civil- 
ion is not jeopardized though it may be that some 
rangements will take place. “In the immediate 
ire there will be less security than in the immediate 
t, less stability. But, on the whole, the great ages 
e been unstable ages.” So perhaps our oppor- 
ity lies in the instability of this age. 
Ne must learn somehow to be glad for this time, 
teful for its changing form that permits us to im- 
ve, and enthusiastic for the new dav that may bring 
le new richness and splendour. But we say we are 
great enough to cope with the great things, and 
station is too humble to bring us to them; it would 
etter if our life might be lived quietly and without 
julence. No, I think not. We could never. agree 
et anyone hide simply because he did not want to 
the awesome and gigantic events of this world pass 
ore him. There is all too little of life as it is, and it 
ot our task to make less of it. Indeed, our days 
e held great events even now, and what wonders 
y may yet reveal our imaginations cannot tell. With 
erness let us embrace it all in a warm affirmation 
the fullness of life, and bless this time that it is 
nging, ever new, a challenge to our spirits, and a 
to our souls. 
: Tuappeus B. Crark, St. Louis Unitarian 
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INTRODUCING MRS. BEATRICE LITTLE 


Mrs. Beatrice Little, who is in complete charge of 
the Service Department of the Universalist Publish- 
ing House at Room 710, 108 Massachusetts Avenue, 
Boston, is a Universalist and an active member of the 
Lynn, Massachusetts, Universalist Church. 

A business woman, Mrs. Little brings to the office 
a knowledge of the importance of acknowledging and 
filling orders promptly. 

Your letters of inquiry on books, materials and 
church supplies will receive her prompt attention. 

We appreciate your loyalty and solicit your contin- 
uing purchase of church materials and books. 


I want to read 
The Christian Leader 


Enclosed please find 
$3.00 for one year 
$5.50 for two years 


As a gift to 


Signature 


Send to: 


108 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 15, Maas. 
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| 
Reactions Of Our Readers : 


GIFTS FOR THOSE WHO NEED HELP 
To the Editor: 

Because I feel concemed for humanity I wish to 
pass on an idea which though not new might help to 
release the tension among nations with yreater pros 
pects for world peace. 

It will not be long now before the blessed season 
of Christmas will once again fill the atmosphere 
throughout the world. I can imagine the laughter and 
love that the spirit of Christmas will reveal whether it 
be in such places as the home, hospital, schools, 
places of employment, or even amidst the cease-fire- 
order on battlefields. But what of the destitute, be it 
in this country or in the many war-torn nations? Will 
persons under such conditions really feel the signif- 
icance of the Christmas season? 

As shepherds offered gifts unto the baby Jesus 
might we unselfishly offer our gifts to the suffering of 
humanity rather than for our own gaiety? Would we be 
depriving ourselves and friends by pledging all or 
part of the money we intend to spend on Christmas 
gifts for the benefit of all humanity, whether it be for 
people in slum or war-tom areas, for hospitals, church- 
es, social or welfare agencies? Do we as responsible 
citizens of the world acknowledge our challenge and 
say, ‘Yes,’ I’ll do my part knowing as Jesus said, 
‘Tt is better to give than to receive.’”’ 

Let us pray that this message will reach beyond the 
readers of these pages to the kind of action that will 
help to build for a better world. Lastly may we give 
to the needy of humanity be it during the Christmas 
season or to just seemingly uneventful day. 

Masaru F. Kajikawa 
Peoria, Illinois 


LIBERALS HAVE A MISSION TO REVITALIZE 
CHRISTENDOM 


To the Editor: 

I wonder whether The Universalist Church of America 
as a whole realizes the danger it now faces as a result 
of the advent of the so-called New Universalism. It 
seems that the adherents of this nebulous philosophy 
are out to undermine the Universalist Church as we 
know it and to transform the Church into a sort of Free 
Liberal Miscellaneous Cultural Anthropological Soci- 
ety whose object is to promote the worship of the 
human race. 

I am all for the human race, being only human my- 
myself, but somehow I feel that the state of civiliza- 
tion today shows very conclusively that the human 
race has shortcomings. This worship of the human 
race seems to me a very anemic religion indeed. 

The New Universalists will relegate me posthaste 
to their scrap heap, where they consign any idea, how- 
ever good, which does not coincide with their own 
ideas. Despite this horrible fate, I shall state that 
I yet believe in a God who govems the universe justly 
and benevolently and that the gates of the New (off- 
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center) Universalism shall not prevail against my ' 
lief. | 

Someone (George Bemard Shaw, I think) has : 
that what is wrong with Christianity is the fact t 
it is up to the New Universalists and everyone sal 
try it for a change. I believe that the true functio 
the Universalist Church is to revitalize Christendo 
freeing it from both willful obscurantism and intell} 
tual arrogance, so that the essential teachings | 
Jesus shall effect the salvation of the world from t 
atomic destruction. 


Dana W. Freeman,, 
West Roxbury, Massachusetts | 


To Mr. Freeman: 

Thank you very much for your thoughtful letten 
October 27. I am planning to print it in the Decem| 
number of the paper. I wish, however, to comm 
briefly on your letter. I speak as a theist, that is ci 
who believes in a power greater than man within 4 
behind this universe, a just and benevolent God an 
make no apology for being a ChristianUniversalist 
you and [ are on common ground in this area. / 

I most eamestly believe, however, that you mist 
derstand the advocates of the so-called New Uniw 
salism. They do not wish to consign either of uss 
outer darkness. They are wrestling with a problemi 
conscience that must some day be solved by all Chi 
tians, That is the logical and moral inconsistencyi 
Christianity in claiming to be the only valid relig; 
in a world which desperately needs to unite. This || 
rogant spirit continues to divide men of different dj 
tures and religious backgrounds, therefore, when thy 
so-called new Universalists make their plea for a U| 
versal religious fellowship, it is not that they lq 
essential Christianity less, but that they want to 3] 
the teachings of Jesus made the basis of a unive : 
religious fellowship that respects all sincere 4{ 
ethical religion. | 

Many of these people are somewhat confused] 
their thinking (as who is not these days) and tll 
sound a great deal more dogmatic than they mean} 
If you and I keep the bond of fellowship with thij 
they and we together may perhaps fulfill our comm 
mission of revitalizing Christendom and, what is me} 
contribute to the reconciliation of the divided sons} 
men everywhere. Ee H. 


FROM AN OLD FRIEND OF DR. JOHN 


To the Editor: 

Your article in ‘‘The Christian Leader’’ of Jul 
reference to Dr. van Schaick and his noble work 
of great interest to me and I wish to thank you foi 

Dr. van Schaick’s devotion to humanity is an) 
spiration to us all. You have so well expressed 
character and his faith which I appreciate fully, H 
ing known him for many years. : 
New York City 


Mrs. Horace G. | 
THE CHRISTIAN LEAL! 


via Lee 


Our Library Desk 


CONFLICTING PATTERNS OF 
THOUGHT 

By Karl Pribram 

Public Affairs Press, 

Washington, D. C. 

Price $3.25 

Karl Pribram, author of ‘'Con- 
flicting Patterns of Thought,’’ is 
a staff member of the Brookings 
Institution. He has served im- 
portant positions in the Austrian 
government and is at present as- 
sociated with the U.S. Tariff Com- 
mission as an economist. He writes 
his book with a background de- 
voted to the analysis of contem- 
porary economic and social prob- 
lems. Dr. Pribram recognizes and 
writes about another type of divi- 
Sion which prevents the world from 
becoming ‘‘One.”’ Pattems of 
thought, or philosophies, he says, 
shape the economic, social and 
political life of nations and peo- 
ples. The four patterns of thought 
into which the world is divided 
are the dialectic, intuitional, uni- 
versalistic and nominalistic. As 
an example of what Dr. Pribram 
does with his analysis, consider 
with this reviewer what he calls 
the nominalistic and universalistic 
patterns. The so-called univer 
salistic type of thought states 
that concepts are implanted in the 
human mind by the Divine Creator. 
The nominalists declare all con- 
cepts to be free creations of the 
human mind. The latter philosophy 
is said to be the precursor of our 
western, democratic outlook. The 
rigid hierarchical system of the 
Roman Catholic church and of 
medieval, feudal society generally 
were outgrowths of the univer- 
salistic pattern. The free, demo- 
cratic and liberal era following up- 
on the revolutions in France, Eng- 
land and America is the child of 
the nominalistic approach. Author 
Pribram in his book writes about 
the effects of these four patterns 
of thought on the concept of liberty, 
the role of reason in science and 
arts, economic planning, intema- 
tional trade, armed conflict, and 
other important matters. 
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An institutional Universalist may 
regret the choice of the word ‘tuni- 
versalist’’ by the author to des- 
ctibe a pattern of thought quite 
Contrary to the nominalistic philos- 
ophy of most Universalists. Not- 
withstanding, this attempt to get 
down to fundamental philosophies 
to explain major differences be- 
tween peoples and nations is a 
good one. The danger in this kind 
of analysis, however, is that a 
reader may be led to think that 
everyone in every country or cul- 
ture can be classified whenever 
one’s culture or country is clas- 
sified. Thus, we would be clas 
sifying an institution like the 
Roman Catholic church, which is 
pattemed after a universalistic 
philosophy, a nominalist in one 
culture, a dialectic in another, an 
intuitional in still another. Also 
it should perhaps be pointed out 
that, with new insights, new forces, 
scientific, political and religious, 
which cry after oneness and unity 
in the world, a new synthesis will 
break down these philosophic bar- 
riers. It is up to the human mind 
and spirit. 

Theodore A. Webb 


THE STRANGE LIFE OF 
AUGUST STRINDBERG 

By Elizabeth Sprigge 

Macmillan Company 

Price $3.50 

Miss Sprigge has written, with 
restraint and understanding, a de- 
finitive study of August Strindberg’s 
lite. To say that this life was 
strange is an understatement of the 
kind which distinguishes Miss 
Sprigge’s whole approach to a dif- 
ficult subject. 

August Strindberg, one of the first 
playwrights to free the theater from 
Victorian restraints and transform 
theater production into a free, in- 
tensely experimental art form, was 
also a scientist, a painter, and a 
nature lover in the true, almost re- 
ligious sense. His accomplish- 
ments were as diverse as his own 
personality which was that of a 
schizophrenic. Beset by the dark 


devils of fear and insecurity, hatred 
and suspicion, he wrote plays and 
political tracts that shocked Swedish 
society into virulence against him. 
On the other hand, his tender, 
romantic side was the source of ex- 
quisite dream plays and rustic 
idylls which charmed his readers. 
Inhis personal life, a strong Oedipus 
complex impelled him to destroy 
his three marriages since none of 
his wives could hope to approximate 
his impossibly pure, idealized con- 
cept of his dead mother. 

Only toward the end of his life, 
did Strindberg achieve a measure 
of serenity, and this he gained 
through isolation, by putting heart- 
breaking effort into his writing, and 
from consoling elements in Sweden- 
borgianism. 

Through reading Miss Sprigge’s 
book, one has the feeling of actual 
contact with a unique, an exciting, 
a brilliant mind and, from the meet- 
ing, one gains understanding and 
appreciation for that mind’s trials. 

Cynthia Fisk 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
CIVILIZATION 

By Albert Schweitzer 

Macmillan, 1949 

Price $5.00 

Albert Schweitzer is not only one 
of the very few towering spiritual 
giants of our time; he is also a 
great scholar and thinker. There- 
fore the publication of parts one 
and two of his work ‘*The Philos- 
ophy of Religion’? is an event of 
major importance to all Western re- 
ligionists. 

The translator,C. T. Campion,has 
done a fine job from the standpoint 
of readability. From what I know of 
Dr. Schweitzer’s thought and spirit 
I am sure Mr. Campion has also 
done an accurate job. The present 
volume, which is but a part of a 
continuing work, is concemed in 
part one with ‘'The Decay and 
Restoration of Civilization’? and, 
in part two, with ‘‘Civilization and 
Ethics.”’ 

BGHSE. 
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Association Of Universalist Women | 


16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 


United States Army 
Used by courtesy of the 
Worcester Sunday Telegram. 


Photograph by 
Signal Corps. 


Capt. Eleanor G. Collie, Veteran 
of World War II. 


*ARMY’S ONLY WOMAN MINISTER 

As far as I have been able to 
learn, I was the only ordained wom- 
an minister who, as a commission- 
ed officer, served with the United 
States Army. Officially I was on 
‘*special duty’? with the Chaplains 
Corps, a maneuver designed by a 
WAC regimental commanding of- 
ficer to by-pass a Congressional 
tuling that only male clergymen 
can be accepted as chaplains. I 
made repeated efforts, prior to en- 
listment in the WAC, to volunteer 
my services to the understaffed 
Chaplains Corps. None of the men 
and women to whom I wrote ques- 
tioned my rightto seek a chaplain’s 
commission. I had all the qualifi- 
cations with one exception: I was 
of the wrong sex. After graduating 
from Worcester’s North High School 
I attended the Divinity School of 
St. Lawrence University, Canton, 
New York, and subsequently work- 
ed as director of religious educa- 
tion in Philadelphia. In May, 1939, 
I was ordained into the Universalist 
ministry and accepted the call to 
become assistant minister in the 


Church of the Divine Patemity, 
New York. 
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In July, 1943, after I had been re- 
peatedly stymied by the regulation 
excluding women from the Chap- 
lains Corps, I enlisted in the WAC, 
hoping that by indirection I could 
use my training and experience in 
the ministry in behalf of the women 
pouring into service. Within three 
weeks following the completion of 
basic and officer candidate train- 
ing, my regimental officer had me 
assigned on temporary duty with 
the chaplains at the Third WAC 
Training Center, Fort Oglethorpe, 
Georgia. When she told me of this 
unexpected break, she explained 
that I would perform all the duties 
of a chaplain, serve as counsel, 
conduct services, visit hospitalized 
WAC’s, lecture to basic trainees 
and officer candidates, represent 
the Corps and the training center 
in civilian gatherings, run the post 
Sunday School and supervise an 
activity program for children of 
military personnel quartered at the 
fort, but I would not wear the chap- 
lain’s insignia..... 

There were many opportunities for 
counseling, guidance and other 
forms of friendly service to the 
thousands of WAC’s trained at 
Oglethorpe. Their problems, their 
disappointments, their need for ob- 
jective mediation, kept the four of- 
ficial and one unofficial chaplains 
fully occupied. WAC problems 
weren’t the masculine ones pro- 
voked by excessive drinking, gam- 
bling, rebellion against imposed 
authority; they were more elusive 
and obscure. For example, atrainee 
complained that she was being 
persecuted by her company officers. 
Investigation revealed that she 
had twice refused to report for KP 
because she had never worked in a 
kitchen at home and didn’t intend 
to in the Army! 

On another occasion because I 
was a minister, it was possible to 
prevent a hasty war marriage. The 
WAC was only twenty; she was 
several hundred miles away from 
home influences and she was lone- 
ly. . She met a GI and within four 


weeks of a whirlwind courtshi, 
conducted in the Service Club o 
barracks’ day room, the youn 
couple decided to get married on 
week end. They came to neta 
perform the ceremony. They h 

their license and were complete 

free to go through with their ing 
tentions, with some other ministd¢ 
officiating if I refused. I talk 

with them and suggested that thet 
wait for several weeks at whicl 
time the WAC would be eligible 
for furlough, and added that in th» 
interim they could make prepara 
tions for a marriage which the? 


could recall with pride and pleasur¢ 
Fortunately they agreed to a post 


ponement; for it wasn’t many week, 
later that the engagement was brok: 
en by mutual consent. 

One of my most pleasant re: 
sponsibilities was that of intex 
preting the WAC to public audiences; 
The Corps was still in its early 
stages and the public had to b¢ 
sold on the idea of women soldiers 
Church groups particularly fearee 
that women going into service woul/ 
be subject to adverse influence! 
and would sacrifice their feminine 
interests, manners and_ gentl 
graces. It was a personal satis 
faction to tell them of the planning 
and building of a medi = 
program which would stimulate 
WAC’s to maintain their femininity, 

My tour of duty as a chaplais 
ended when an order from the 
Pentagon reduced the number o! 
officers on the training center. — 
was reassigned as a company of 
ficer, a post which made it pos 
sible to continue pastoral service 
I christened several GI babies an 
conducted a memorial service fa 
an officer friend. I was entruste. 
with confidences and confession 
made by people of divergent faith 
and I began to realize that to th 
best of my ability I was taking th 
intrinsic spirit of the Church t 
more people than I could have don 
as chaplain. Eleanor G. Collis 
*Permission of the Worcester Sun 
day Telegram, September 4, 1949. 
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‘THERE’S STILL A BRIDGE” 

A recent issue of the ‘tNew York 
‘imes Magazine’’ section showed 
everal pictures of ‘'United Na- 
ions’? children at their school on 
ong Island. These are the sons 
nd daughters of delegates and 
thers connected with the United 
lations. A glance at the picture 
hows that these boys and girls 


ame from various racial back- 
rounds and from different coun- 
ries. Surely they would speak 


ifferent languages and certainly 
ne would not expect to find many 
f the younger ones who could con- 
erse easily with their classmates. 
lowever, they appeared to be’‘hav- 
ng a grand time together, playing 
vith the equipment on their play- 
tound, laughing, singing and shar- 
ng in the classroom activities, 

In a sense, all children are ‘'in- 
ernational’’ and play is their com- 
10n language. What need is there 
of words when a four year old 
ags a playmate and then runs off, 
very move showing he expects to 
e chased? Any little child knows 
his is the signal for play and he 
esponds almost automatically. 
They will laugh and shout happily 
ss they play and perhaps, after they 
ave been together for some days, 
ther means of communication will 
e found. But the bridge of friend- 
hip will already have been built. 
t did not need the foundation of a 
ommon language or an interpreter. 
hat it did need was the opportunity 
or children to be together in an 
tmosphere conducive to friend- 
iness, with understanding adults 
9 reach out a hand when neces- 
aty. It did need a setting where 
here were creative things to do 
nd where everyone felt he be- 
onged and that the place was in 
ome part his. At the United Na- 
ions Children’s School, there is 
ttle formal curriculum. Instead, 
1e children and their teachers ex- 
lore the nearby community and 
ake trips to fascinating places 
1 the metropolitan area. They 
ork together on projects in which 
Il can find something of interest 
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to do. As they share these ex- 
periences, they are not only in- 
creasing their ability to ‘'do 
things’’, but they are developing 
an understanding of the new coun- 
try in which they have come and 
of its people. Since children 
from the Long Island community 
may also attend the United Na- 
tions School, all benefit by this 
experience of daily living, work- 
ing and playing together with chil- 
dren of many lands. Who can 
gauge the benefits of such a school? 
In years to come, the results of 
this ‘international school’? may 
be felt as its ‘alumni’? grow to 
adulthood and play their roles in 
life. 

How wonderful it would be, we 
think, if our children could be giv- 
en these same opportunities to 
meet and know boys and girls of 
other races, nationalities and 
faiths. Would that we could create 
such a setting in our own com- 
munities! But what are we doing 
with opportunities for international 
understanding that do exist here 
and now in our towns, villages and 
cities? In our Universalist church 
schools, we try to help our chil- 
dren to develop attitudes of friend- 
liness, co-operation and apprecia- 
tion of other people. Some church- 
es have wisely given their boys 
and girls many chances to become 
acquainted with different kinds of 
people, to see the places in which 
they worship and to find out about 
their ways of living and the ac- 
tivities they enjoy. In some church 
schools there are happy occasions, 
long and carefully planned for, 
where boys and girls of different 
races, or faiths enjoy parties and 
play games, sing and work togeth- 
er. Sometimes gifts are exchanged 
or a retufn visit is planned. Other 
times, when visits are not possible, 
groups exchange pictures, favorite 
stories, and tell of their activities 
in picture of story form. 

United Nations Week was October 
17 to 24 this year. Through the 
turbulence of the last four years, it 
has been kept alive through the 


almost superhuman efforts of peo- 
ple who believe that it is the on- 
ly force in the world today that 
can in any way imsure peace. 
Following United Nations Week is 
a good time for those of us who 
work in the church school to re- 
think our programs in the light of 
what opportunities they offer chil- 
dren and adults for better interna- 
tional understanding. 

Jean S. Fry, Staff Children’s Worker 


HOW DO YOUTH FELLOWSHIPS 
GROW? 

“I am learning to be a leader’’, 
said a high school student in one 
of our churches. This young per- 
son felt that the Youth Fellowship 
made it possible for youth to be a 
learner. That is how youth fellow- 
ships grow - as young people leam 
by doing, by planning and carrying 
out the work of the organization. 
When everyone is welcomed and 
needed in the group, with definite 
work to do, something happens 
and the Fellowship grows, 

Sometimes older people in church- 
es, and often it is the minister or 
the youth advisor, lose sight of 
this fundamental law of growth and 
defeat the whole purpose of the 
Youth Fellowship. This happens, 
for instance, when a minister or 
his wife spends the time in the 
kitchen washing up the dishes 
used during the youth supper, while 
the young people amuse themselves 
in the living room. It happens 
when the youth advisor decides to 
spend the summer preparing the 
entire Youth Fellowship program 
and just hands it out to the young 
people. The youth leam nothing 
this way, they could easily resent 
such a procedure, and since they 
are not a part of it, -it holds little 
interest or value for them. 

The members of the Youth Fel- 
lowship need and want guidance - 
they are asking for it. Let us 
make it the kind that will give 
them a sense of worth, that will 
lead them into responsibility and 
active participation. 

Alice M. Harrison, Director 
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News of Churches and Church People 


California 


The pine-clad San Bernardino 
mountains formed a beautiful setting 
for the First Annual Family Con- 
ference of the Pacific-Southwest 
Institute of Religious Liberals 
held June 25 through July 1 at 
Camp Seeley, California. 

More than two hundred and ninety- 
seven Unitarians and Universalists 
from the area attended, including 
two hundred and twelve adults, 
twenty-seven young people and 
fifty-eight children. 

Headed by the Rev. Peter Sam- 
som of the First Unitarian Church 
of San Diego, who served as Dean, 
the faculty presented an excep- 
tionally well-qualified array of 
ministerial and lay talent. 

Two significant actions were 
taken at the business meeting 
climaxing the conference. A set 
of by-laws was adopted which 
established the Pacific-Southwest 
Institute of Religious Liberals as 
a permanent organization, and a 
resolution was adopted urging the 
union of Unitarian and Univer- 
salist denominations. 

The resolution also recommended 
definite steps toward union in the 
Pacific-Southwest Institute area. 
A collection was taken to help 
meet the cost of a printed booklet 
describing the reasons for, and ad- 
vantages of a merger. The Rev. 
Stephen Fritchman, Dr. Claire 
Blauvelt, the Rev. Frank G. Ricker 
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Universalist-Unitarian 
a” 


and the Rev. Dougias Frazier were 
named to prepare material for the 
pamphlet. 

During the conference much in- 
terest centered in the Vesper Talks 
by Dr. Laurence Plank, minister 
of the Unitarian Church in Phoenix, 
Arizona, His knowledge of the 
Indians of the southwest and in- 
terpretations of their religious 
philosophy were particularly fitting 
for the outdoor setting. These in- 
spirational ‘‘call to the open road’’ 
sermons were among the memorable 
experiences of the conference. 

Another type of inspiration was 
furnished by the hard-hitting, prac- 
tical lectures on ‘tThe Elements of 
Liberal Churchmanship’? by Dr. 
Clinton Lee Scott, superintendent 
of the Massachusetts Universalists 
Convention ‘Liberal churches are 
unique,’’ Dr. Scott asserted. ‘‘If 
they are not, they should be!’? 

A similiar challenge was carried 
in his statement that “‘if there is 
any money in the church to be spent, 
it is most apt to be spent on the 
adults, the part of the congregation 
that is least teachable. By the 
time someone wakes up, the youths 
have all gone over to the Methodist 
church where they have an active 
program!”’ 

Among the many concrete sugges- 
tions made for a more liberal wor- 
ship service was the loose-leaf 
combination hymn and service book 


Education 


Institute 


on which Dr. Scott and the Rev. 
Kenneth Patton have collaborated. 

The Sunday moming address was 
made by the Rev. Richard Kuch on 
the subject, ‘'What Is A Liberal? ”’; 
The energetic minister of the Fort 
Worth, Texas, Unitarian Church al; 
so conducted a young people’s 
workshop and led many of the Sic 
ing tecreation ptograms. 

A workshop in creative worse 
was held by Dr. Plank. The young 
people put into practice what the’ 
learned by conducting the vorshi 
service each day. 

A lively camp newspaper ‘Univ 
Unit Hillcry’? was put out daily 
with George Hodgson, formerly o} 
Nicaragua, as editor. 

The Rev. Stephen Fritchman o 
Los Angeles and the Rev. Harol 
Schmidt of Van Nuys conducte 
the college-age workshop. Mr} 
Fritchman described a Channing 
Club asa missionary group. ‘‘Wherd 
there is a college, there is worl 
for a liberal church to do,’ he sai 

The Religious Education sectio 
of the conference was well organic 
by the Rev. Douglas Frazier of Al| 
Souls’ Church, Riverside. Rober 
C. Friend, Director of Education 
of the First Unitarian Church, Lo: 
Angeles, and Kenneth Hutchinsos 
of Pasadena conducted the mornin; 
workshop. 


Mrs. Gordon P. Hagberg: 
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SCHUBERT - BLAUVELT 

On August 28, in Throop Memorial 
Universalist church in Pasadena, 
California, Barbara Ellen Blauvelt, 
daughter of Dr. and Mrs. Charles 
Clare Blauvelt, became the bride. 
of William E. Schubert, son of Mr. 
and Mrs. William J. Schubert of 
Monterey Park, California. Dr. 
Blauvelt performed the ceremony 
and Robert N. Blauvelt, brother of 
the bride, gave her in marriage. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Schubert are 
graduates of Pasadena City College 
and both are attending St. Lawrence 
University. They will make their 
home in Ogdensburg, N. Y. where 
Mr. Schubert is employed as staff 
announcer at the Mutual Broadcast- 
ing System station WSLB. 

A reception in Throop Hall in the 
parish house of the church followed 
the ceremony. Among the four 
hundred and fifty guests present 
were John D. Brush, Jr. and Richard 
F. Brush of Rochester, N. Y., also 
students at St. Lawrence University. 


KINETIC ORGAN BLOWER 


Kinetic Organ Blower - delivers 
one hundred cubic feet of air per 
minute at seven inches of water 
pressure. Speed 1185 RPM. Driven 
by a Century half horse power 
110-220 volts, AC 60 cycles. 

Available to any church needing 
such a machine - probably without 
cost except for installation and 
transportation charges. If any 
church is interested, get in touch 
with The Universalist Church of 
America, 16 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 
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The Bethany Union For Young Women 


256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 


Offers the advantage of a com- 
fortable home to young women of 
moderate means, both business wo- 
men and students. The Union is 
within easy access of all parts of 
Boston. 


Attractive rates for room and board, 
including light and heat. 


For further information write to 


MRS. PEARL S. DUMAS 


Superintendent 
256 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


ALICE C. LANE, President 
FRANK A. DEWICK, Treasurer 


* DOOLITTLE HOME 


for the Aged 


Foxboro, Massachusetts 


Additional income is needed 
for current expenses. Annual 
dues, two dollars. Gifts grate- 
fully received. 

Additional funds are needed 
for maintenance. Remember the 
Home in your will. 


A UNIVERSALIST HOME 
FOR UNIVERSALIST PERSONS 


THE 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 
Canton, New York 
A Liberal Arts College 


Devoted to the education of 
young men and women for 
responsible citizenship and for 
positions of leadership in busi- 
and the 


ness, government, 


professions. 


EUGENE GARRETT BEWKES 
President 
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MURRAY GROVE PLANS 
ENLARGED PROGRAM FOR 1950 

The Board of Managers of the 
Murray Grove Association met at 
3 p.m. on October 22, 1949, at the 
home of the president and Mrs. 
George A. Friedrich, Brooklyn, 
New York. Thirteen members, rep- 
resenting four states, were present. 
Tentative plans were made to open 
the 1950 season the first of July if 
institutes can be arranged for that 
time and for further renovations and 
improvements in both the Murray 
Grove House and the Potter House. 

Added impetus was given by the 
presence of Mr. Harold Latham, 
prestdent of The Universalist 
Church of America and a member 
the Board who was most enthusiastic 
The Rev. Dr. Comelius Greenway, 
pastor of All Souls Church, Brook- 
lyn, and Rev. John Paul Christen- 
sen, pastor of the First Universalist 
Church of Danbury, Connecticut, 
who was the manager of Murray 
Grove House for the 1949 season, 
were guests. At seven o’clock, 
the group sat down to a delicious 
dinner as guests of Mr. and Mrs. 
Friedrich. 


ARLYN HERSEY WEEKS 

Born to the Rev. and Mrs. Herbert 
G. Weeks of Westbrook, Maine a 
daughter, Arlyn Hersey Weeks, on 
July 5, 1949. 


CAROL ANN McNAMARA 
CHRISTENED 

Carol Ann McNamara, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs, Bertram McNamara, 
was christened July 12, 1949 by 
the Rev. Charles A, Wyman at his 
home in Melrose. 

Carol Ann McNamara was bor in 


Jacksonville, Florida, October 3, 
1948. ; 
UNIVERSALIST WOMEN’S 
ALLIANCE 


The regular meeting of the Uni- 
versalist Women’s Alliance will be 
held on Friday, December 16, 1949, 
at eleven o’clock at Bethany Union, 
256 Newbury Street, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. Following the business 
meeting, Mrs. Dorothy Meissner 
will sing Christmas Carols. Please 
call Mrs. Pearl Dumas, CO 6-0240, 
on or before December 12, for 
luncheon reservations. 

Ruth A. Ziegler, 
Recording Secretary 


Sk Oog 


Exquisite stained glass windows 
designed and executed to suit the 
architecture of your church. Prices 
vary according to the size and 
intricacy of detail. 

Imported, antique glass and ex- 
pert craftsmanship assure unsur- 
passed beauty. Send for your copy 
of our brochure, ‘‘Stained Glass.”’ 

We can also meet all your needs 
in church furnishings, including 
engrossed Books of Remembrance. 


WHITTEMORE ASSOCIAT! 


16 ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON, MASSA 


TUFTS GOL® 


A Seat of Learning 
in New England | 


| 
j 
{ 


Unusual Resources 


Welcomes returning 


veterans 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph. D., LL. D! 


For information addré 
Medford 55, Massachu! 


a 
Se 


Dean Academy and Junior ( 
Franklin, Mass. | 


Delightfully located in a be 
old New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for | 
and girls working together 

. normal life conditions. 

Courses of study offered 
High School and Junior C 
levels. 

Intensive review courses in | 
aration for college entrance re¢ 
ments in the Academy. 

Junior College courses that 
in Secretarial Science, Busi 
Commercial Art, Fashion D) 
Medical Assistant, Medical 
rel Home Economics, and 

rts 


Send for catalog. Specify w 
WILLIAM C. GARNER 


Headmaster and Preside 


All books and church sup 
vertised in The Christian Lee 
be purchased from The Uni 
Publishing House, 16 Beacor 
Boston 8, Mass. 


THE CHRISTIAN 


PULPIT- CHOIR 


a CONFIRMATION 
| BAPTISMA 
DOCTO 


UFTS COLLEGE 
School of Religion 


A Training Center 
for Liberal Ministers 
and Church Workers 


* 


ive $1000 Fellowships avail- 
ble to aid college graduates 
1 Training for the Ministry 
f the Universalist Church 


For information address: 


HN M. RATCLIFF, DEAN 
Tufts College, 
Medford 55, Mass. 


EDUCATION FOR 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Theological School of 


LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Thorough Religious 
Education Course 
reedom and Fellowship 


Write for information 


Dean J. M. ATwoop 
Canton, N. Y. 
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Notices 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 

The Committee met on Monday, 
October 24, and voted to recom- 
mend Rev. Hugh Weston for re- 
ciprocal fellowship with the Uni- 
tarian Church, to receive Dr. Al- 
bert Bell in transfer from Ohio, to 
gtant a lay license for three years 
to Mr. Kingsbury Badger. 

Albert F. Ziegler, Secretary 


NEW YORK FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 

Granted letters of license as min- 
ister to Eugene Navias, Robert 
Wolley. 

Granted letter of license as or 
dained clergyman to Rev. Herman 
Grove. 

Donald Lawson, Secretary 
October 26, 1949 


NEW YORK FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 

Granted letter of license to Ken- 
neth D. Babcock. 

Accepted Rev. Walter R. Jones on 
transfer from Massachusetts. 

Donald Lawson, Secretary 

November 4, 1949 


OHIO FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 
On October 8, 1949, The Ohio 
Fellowship Committee accepted 
Rev. Robert W. Lawson, Unitarian, 
on dual fellowship from Pennsyl- 
vania, and voted to transfer Rev. 
Albert D. Bell to the Massachusetts 
Convention. 
Harriet E. Druley, Secretary 


OHIO FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 
The Chio Fellowship Committee 
issued a transfer of Rev. James 
W. McKnight on November 5, 1949 
to the Iowa Fellowship Committee. 
On the same date a transfer was 
issued transferring the Rev. F. B. 
Bishop, D. D. from the Ohio Fel- 
lowship Committee to the Central 
Fellowship Committee. 
Harriet E. Druley, Secretary 


Crackling 


Harry: ‘I wonder who invented 
that superstition about Friday be- 
ing an unlucky day?” 

Larry: ‘'Oh, some poor fish.’’ 


The Watchman Examiner 


LOCAL and DISTANT 


GREATER BOSTON 
SINCE 1832 


When in Washington, D.C. 
Visit Your 
National Memorial Church 


16th and S Sts., N. W. 
Telephone DUpont 3411 


Open Daily, 8 a.m. to 4 p.m.— 
Saturdays 8 a. m. to noon 


(July and August, mornings only) 
SUNDAY WORSHIP—11 a.m. 


Plan to worship with us when in 
the Capital 11 blocks north of the 
White House. Take any 16th Street 
Bus marked S-2. 


REV. SETH R. BROOKS, D.D. 
Minister 
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The Christian Leader Faces The Fiftie: 


At the mid-century mark, your journal of free religion offers you a year of features rich in 


stimulation and practical helpfulness. 


Beginning in January, the first of two articles 
on | 
AN AMERICAN FAITH by Roland Gammon | 
Mr. Gammon, associate editor on Pagent, free lance writer and liberal journalist, speaks | 
the language of aggressive and optimistic liberalism. A son of the Universalist Church, he is _ 
a native of Caribou, Maine, and a member of our Caribou church. 


RELIGION AND HEALTH, a series of five practical articles 
on this most important subject by Dr. Russell. L. Dicks, associate professor, pastoral care, 
Duke University. 


RELIGION AT THE MID-CENTURY MARK 


A rich mid-year number devoted entirely to a review of Western religion by competent 
authorities in: the Catholic, Protestant, Jewish, and free church fields. 


THE LAYMAN AND HIS CHURCH continuing the popular — 


series by 


Harold S. Latham 


UNIVERSALISTS YOU WANT TO KNOW 


Personality sketches of little known great Universalist laymen and laywomen. 


ESSAYS ON SOME FOUNDING PATHERS 
ORELLO CONE by Dr. Max A. Kapp \ A, 
JOHN COLEMAN ADAMS by Dr. Roger F. Etz ‘ 
ELHANAN ‘VINCHESTER by Harmon M. Gehr 


FRANK EDITORIAL COMMENT ON CHURCH AND SOCIETY 
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